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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
A Korth Country: Srcrp. ee 


By MARY LINSKILL, 


AvuTHoR oF ‘‘ BeEtwEEN HEATHER AND Sea,” ‘“‘THe HAVEN UNDER. THE, HILL,” ETC. 
J 


CHAPTER I.—THORHILDA THEYN. 


“O what a thing is man! how far from power, 
From settled peace and rest! 
He is some twenty several men at least 
Each several hour! ” 
Grorce HERBeRrtT. 


“} APPY! What right hast thou to be 
happy ?” 

This pregnant question, asked once em- 
phatically by Carlyle, and repeated often by 
him in modified form, is certainly worthy of 
attention. Consciously or unconsciously, the 
need for happiness is a factor in the life of 
each one of us: and no attempt to deny the 
need is so successful as we dream. 

Thorhilda Theyn was not greatly given to 
' self-questioning. So far, perhaps, there had 
seemed to be no special necessity for it in 
her life—that is, no necessity caused by 
pressure of outward circumstance, by any of 
the strong crises that come upon most human 
lives at one time or another. She was yet 
young, she was very beautiful. Life was all | 
before her, and the promise of it exceeding 
fair. What need for question so far ¢ 

Yet as she stood there on that blue, 
breezy May morning, she felt herself de- 
cidedly in the grasp of some new spirit of 
inquiry, born within her apparently of the 
day and of the hour, strong at its birth, and 
demanding attention. 

The waters of the North Sea were her 

XxVI—1 


grand outlook. . They were spread all before 
her across the cay, rippling from point to 
point, leaping, darting, dancing. The free, 
fresh, rustling sound was sweeter to her 
always than the similar sound of the wind in 
the woodland trees ; and it was soothing as 
soft music to watch the wavelets at play, 
leaping into light, flashing for a gay glad 
moment, then dissolving instantly into appa- 
rent nothingness. Over and over it was all 
repeated, and the entrancingly uncertain 
certainty was as a spell to hold her there by 
the foot of the tall cliffs of Ulvstan Bight as 
one held in a dream. 

“They say that life is like that—the 
poets, the philosophers,” Thorhilda said to 
herself, leaning lightly upon the parapet, tall 
and straight, and still, and beautiful. She 
was dressed as became her stately style, in a 
fashion that might have been of that day or 
of this, so few of its details were borrowed 
from any extraneous source. Her gown fell 
gracefully about her feet ; her long cloak 
almost covered it; her small hands were 
crossed lightly, and held her hat, so that the 
fair face, so sweet and yet so strong, was all 
unshaded from the morning sun. And it 
was a face that could well bear the full 
clear light ; no thought-line was yet graven 
upon the wide forehead, on either side of 
which the dark abundant hair was braided 
“ Madonna-wise ;” deep, changeful grey eyes 
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looked out from below the white drooping 
lids that give to any face a touch of pathos— 
a touch contradicted at that moment on Thor- 
hilda’s face by an evidently half-unconscious 
smile, which played fitfully about her mouth. 
It was a mouth that was almost childlike in 
the fine roundness of its curves, and yet it 
was the lower part of the face that displayed 
firmness, decision. The eyes were all gentle- 
ness, all tenderness, in repose. When the 
lips smiled in conversation the eyes smiled 
too, and a fascinating piquancy of expression 
would suddenly light up features that had 
seemed too grave and gentle ever to be 
piquant. The effect was apt to be surpris- 
ing; but it was always a pleasant surprise, 
and betrayed the observer to admiration, 
though no such effect had been expected on 
the one side, or certainly intended on the 
other. Thorhilda was innocent of the art of 
producing effects. That such an art existed 
was a matter of hegraay, and. therefore 
dubious. ‘theges % i se Ap 
“They say that life is like that!” sHe had 


murmured half-audibly, “ike: °*:* >‘; 
cA mofnentary ray, eos : 

Smiling ina winter’s day. 

eT wean nine 
“So wrote Francis Quarles, over two hundred 
years ago; so others have written,” she went 
en. “ And yet, how different one feels! I 
feel this morning as if life were ages long. 
I have lived but four-and-twenty years, yet I 
seem to have centuries in my personal 
memory.” 

Presently definite thought passed on into 
indefinite. Dreams came up out of the past, 
with reminiscence sad and sunny ; and finally 
came that bright, yet questioning mood of 
which mention has been made already, the 
disposition to ask herself not “ What right 
have I to be happy?” but “ Why am I so 
happy ¢” 

Once as she leaned by the edge of the sea 
wall, watching the gulls float up and down 
with folded wing and yielding breast upon 
the gently heaving waters, an answer came 
suddenly. Was it from the heart, or from 
the brain only ? Though she was alone, she 
blushed, the long eyelashes drooped ; and a 
little instant, negative movement of the head 
might have been detected had any one to 
detect it been there. 

“No, no/ It is not that, it is not that/” 
she made haste to assure herself. “I do not 
feel that he could make happiness of mine. 
No, it is not that!” 

It was perhaps significant that she did not 
long continue to dwell upon the idea of Per- 





cival Meredith. He was a neighbour, the 
owner of Ormston Magna, a place some three 
miles nearer to the sea than Yarburgh ; in- 
deed from its terraced gardens you could 
look out over the wide expanse of the Ger- 
man Ocean. Percival, who was an elderly- 
looking man if you considered his thirty-four 
summers, lived at Ormston with his mother, 
a lady who might easily have been mistaken 
for his elder sister. It had been made evi- 
dent for some time to Canon and Mrs. God- 
frey that the Merediths had especial motives 
for gladly accepting every invitation that was 
sent to them from the Rectory, and for in- 
viting the inhabitants of the Rectory to Orm- 
ston on any and every possible occasion. Of 
late Thorhilda had herself discovered the 
reason of all this; and she was perplexed, 
pleased, perturbed by turns. Only at rare 
moments was she conscious of any true satis- 


faction in thinking of Percival Meredith and- 


his too evident intentions. 


Yes ; it was certainly significant that at _ 


the present moment she made haste to put 
away all thought of him, and went on think- 
ing, meditating, on the strong glad sense of 
her life and its happiness. She was not old 
enough, or tried enough, to know how on 
such days the mere sense of living is enough 
for unusual exultation. 
“ Bliss was it on that morn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 

So wrote Wordsworth ; but he had passed 
his youth when he wrote this. 

Had any one in Thorhilda’s circle of friends 
—Gertrude Douglas, for instance, who was 
considered to be her most intimate friend— 
been asked to give a reason for Miss Theyn’s 
happiness, Gertrude would have made 
answer, 

“ How should she not be happy ?” 

Her home in the house of her uncle, Canon 
Godfrey, the Rector of Market Yarburgh, 
was, admittedly, as happy a home as a woman 
could have. The Canon’s wife, Milicent 
Godfrey, was the sister of Thorhilda’s dead 
mother ; and, being a childless woman her- 
self with a passionate love for children, she 
had done all that might be done to make 
Thorhilda’s life a life full of.all sweetness, all 
light, all good. It was for her niece’s sake 
that the old Rectory had been refurnished, 
made beautiful with all artistic beauty that 
fair means could command. Indeed, nothing 
had been left undone that love could suggest 
as better to be done. And Thorhilda, hav- 
ing a keen appreciation of the material good 
of life—too keen, said some of the friendliest 
of her friends—was neither unconscious nor 
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ungrateful. Therefore, what reason for not 
being happy ? 

Is it true, that old saying, “ Every light 
has its shadow ” ? 

Scientifically, it must be true, always ; but 
surely the analogy will not bear stretching 
to meet and to fit this human life in every 
possible phase. We know that it will not, 
and are happier for the knowledge, happier 
and better. 

But the bright picture of Thorhilda Theyn’s 
life was not without that enhancing touch of 
depth in the background of it, which gives 
both to colour and light their rightful pro- 
minence and effect. There had been hours, 


nay days, when that dark background had | 
claimed more of the girl’s life than any fore- | 
ground object that could be put before her | 


for her distraction. 

“T must think of these things, Aunt Mili- 
eent,” she had said. “Garlaff Grange is my 
own home. 

_live there.” 

“No; there I cannot agree,” Mrs. Godfrey 
had replied. ‘“ Your mother gave you to me 
solemnly, prayerfully, when she was dying. 


She entreated me to promise that the Rectory | 
should be your home. .. . I have tried to | 


keep my promise.” 
The touch of emotion with which these 


and other sayings were uttered was usually | 


conclusive. Thorhilda had no heart to go on 
with arguments presented to her only by an 
inadequate sense of duty. If people so 
much older and wiser than herself as Canon 
Godfrey and her aunt considered that it was 
her wisdom to sit still, why should she not 
agree—especially since movement in the di- 
rection indicated by conscience was so emi- 
nently distasteful? 

And yet from time to time conscience 
would have its way. Did she really do all 
that it was her duty to do in going to the 
Grange now and then when it was quite con- 
venient to her aunt to drive round that way ; 
in sending presents on birthdays and Christ- 
mas Days ; in calling occasionally to see how 
her sister Rhoda was, or to inquire after her 
Aunt Averil? It was not pleasant for her 
to go there—the, reverse of that—and she 

id not for a moment imagine that she gave 
any pleasure by going. She was saved from 
all illusion on that head. So far as she 
could remember, her father had never once 
in his life said, “Iam glad to see you!” 
never, even when she was a child, offered 
her any greeting or parting kiss. Once or 
twice he had shaken hands; once or twice 


he had—net at all ironically—taken off his | countenance. 


They are my own people who | 


hat as the Rectory carriage drove away with 
only Thorhilda in it; and there had seemed 
| nothing incongruous in his doing so. His 
| daughter knew little of him except what 
she heard from others ; and it was long since 
she had heard any pleasant thing. For 
| years past everything had been going down 
at Garlaff Grange, and though repeated 
efforts had been made by Canon Godfrey 
and others to stop the descent, no such 
efforts had availed, and it was long now since 
Squire Theyn had permitted anything of 
what he termed “ interference.” 

 Ah’ll ha’ neé mair on’t!” he had said to 
his only son, Hartas, on one occasion. Canon 
Godfrey had been spending an hour with 
Squire Theyn—spending it mostly in earnest 
entreaty ; and he had left the Grange with 
| the Squire’s “words of high disdain” ring- 
}ing in his ears painfully. ‘“Ah’'ll ha’ nea 
|mair on’t!” repeated the old man; and 
Hartas helped greatly to confirm him in this 
| decision. The younger man’s dislike to any- 
| thing that could touch his liberty was at 
| least as strong as the same feeling in the 
| elder one. There were some who said that 
Squire Theyn and his son were not unworthy 
of each other; and it is possible that the 
| saying had more in it than appeared on the 
surface. Certainly it was one to bear4nves- 
tigation, had any analytically-minded person 
| been drawn to interest himself in the matter. 
And a student bent upon humanity might 
| have travelled far before finding two more 
unique subjects for his research. 


| CHAPTER Il.—A NORTH YORKSHIRE FISHER- 
MAIDEN. 
“She was a careless, fearless girl, 
And made her answer plain, 
Outspoken she to earl or churl, 
Kindhearted in the main.”’ 
Curistina Rossertt. 

Way Thorhilda’s thoughts, as she stood 
| there by the margent of the sea, should sud- 
| denly bedrawn to her brother Hartas she could 
hardly have told in that first moment. She 

| had not been thinking of him as she stood, 
letting the breezes blow upon her forehead, 
| turning from watching the wide, white-flecked 
| sea to note the-fisher folk on the beach and 
|on the quays. She knew nothing of any of 
these save by hearsay, and yet she was aware 
|of something prompting her interest in a 
| group of tall, handsome fisher-girls who were 

| down by the edge of the tide—such girls as 

you would hardly see anywhere else in Eng- 

| land for strength and straightness, for round- 

| ness of form and bright, fresh healthfulness of 
| They wore blue flannel petti- 
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coats, and rough, dark blue masculine-looking 
guernseys of their own knitting. Their 
heads were either bare, or covered with pic- 
turesque hoods of drawn cotton—pink, lilac, 
buff, pale blue. One, the tallest of them 
and decidedly the handsomest, had no bonnet 
at all, and her rich chestnut hair blew about 
in the breeze in shining rings and curls in a 
way that attracted Thorhilda’s attention, and 
even her admiration, though as a rule she 
had slight sympathy with the “ admired dis- 
order” school of esthetics. And as she 
watched the girl, all at once there darted a 
new thought across her brain, a new and dis- 
turbing conviction. 

“That is Barbara Burdas!” she said to 
herself. Then she smiled a little, and won- 
dered at the force of a feeling that had so 
far-off a cause. 

Miss Theyn knew very little of Barbara 
Burdas. Though the reputation of the hand- 
some fisher-girl was rapidly spreading along 
the coast from Flamborough Head to Hild’s 
Haven, her name had seldom been heard 
within the walls of the Rectory at Market 
Yarburgh ; but one day Canon Godfrey had 
spoken in a somewhat grieving tone to his 
wife concerning some new rumour which had 
reached his ex. —a story in which both Bar- 
bara’s bravery and the influence of her 
beauty were brought into prominence. Mrs. 
Godfrey tried to prevent his sorrow from 
deepening. 

“Tt will do the girl no harm,” she said, 
with her usual somewhat emphatic vivacity. 
“Barbara Burdas is as good a woman as 
I am, and as strong. Think of her life, 
of all she is doing for her grandfather and 
the children! Oh, a little admiration won’t 
harm Barbara! It may even be some light- 
ness in her life, some relief; I hope it 
will. She has not known much pleasure.” 

Thorhilda being present, Canon Godfrey 
had made no reply at that moment; but 
later he had confided to his wife the things 
that he had heard in the parish concerning 
Barbara Burdas and her own nephew, Hartas 
Theyn. Subsequently, some guesses had 
been made by Thorhilda, but they were little 
more than guesses, arising out of a word 
dropped by her aunt in an unguarded mo- 
ment. Now, seeing Barbara there on the 
beach, a sudden desire to know something of 
the truth came upon her; and after a few 
moments’ consideration she left the pro- 
menade, and went down between the nurse- 
maids and the babies, the donkeys and the 
Bath-chairs, to where the shore was wet and 
shming, and, for the present, almost un- 


? 





trodden. The wind seemed freer and the 
sun brighter there by the changing edge of 
the sea. 

Miss Theyn was not a woman to saunter 
on aimlessly, to wait for an opportunity of 
speaking to Bab alone. She went straight 
across the stretch of brown sea-tangle, going 
directly to the group of laughing girls, with 
that fine nerve and presence which comes 
mostly of good health and right training. 
The laughter died down as she came nearer ; 
and with apparent courtesy Bab and her 
friends half turned and drew together wait- 
ingly. They were not unused to conversation 
with curious strangers. 

Thorhilda was the first to speak. She 
looked at Bab as she did so, and there was 
involuntary admiration in her look, which 
Bab saw, and did not resent. Yet there was 
an unconscious touch of scorn about the 
fisher-girl’s mouth, a half-disdain in the in- 
quiring glance she fixed upon the lady whose 
delicate grey silk dress had come in contact 
with the slimy weed and the coarse, brown 
sand, and whose small, dainty boots were surely 


| being ruined as they sank and slipped among 


the great drifting fronds that lay heaped 
upon the shale. Thorhilda understood the 
disdain. 

* Are you not Barbara Burdas?” she asked, 
in her clear yet gentle voice, as she drew 
quite near. 

Bab hesitated a moment, during which 
her lips compressed themselves firmly, yet 
without discharging the scorn fronrthe curves 
at the corners. Her gaze was still steady 
and inquiring. A slight tinge of colour crept 
under the creamy olive of her cheek. 

She was about to reply; but it was a 
moment too late. Her friend, Nan Tyas, a 
young fish-wife, almdst as tall, almost as 
handsome as herself, but in a different way, 
had come to an end of her slight store of 
patience. Looking over Bab’s shoulder, her 
keen dark eyes glittering as she stared straight 
into Miss Theyn’s face, an expression of 
suspicion on every feature, she asked, 

“ Whea telled ya her neiime ?” 

This was meant to be facetious, and there 
was esprit de corps enough among thégils to 
cause it to be received as it was meant. 
general titter went round, in the midst of 
which another voice found courage to re- 
mark. 

“ Mebbe she kenned it of her ofan sharp- 
ness.” 

A second laugh was heard, less restrained 
than before. Thorhilda looked on with in- 
terest, but not smilingly, still less resentfully. 
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The moment and its experience were new to 
her. Moreover, she discerned that a grave 
clear look from Bab was quelling the ten- 


’ dency to sarcasm. 


“Haud yer tongues, ya fools,” Bab said 
quietly, but with a certain force in the tone 
of her voice. Then she turned to Miss 
Theyn, the lingering displeasure still about 
her mouth. Speaking with decidedly less of 
the northern accent and intonation than be- 
fore, she said, 

“Yes, Barbara Burdas ; that’s what they 
call ma. 
Did ya want anything wi’ me?” 

“Yes; I wished to speak to you for 
awhile. I do not know that I have much of 
importance to say at present ; but I wished 
to know you, to ask you one or two ques- 
tions. I thought that perhaps your friends 
would permit me to speak to you alone.” 

A certain power in Miss Theyn’s glance as 
she looked round upon the six or seven 
young women might have as much to do 
with their compliance as the tone of expec- 
tant authority which she involuntarily used. 
They smiled satirically to each other; and 
then went gliding away with the strong easy 
grace of movement which seems their birth- 
right. Thorhilda watched them admiringly 


- for a few moments ; then she turned to walk 


with Bab in the opposite direction ; and for 
a little while there was silence ; but it was 
not at all an awkward silence. Though the 
moment was not a facile one, the elements of 
awkwardness did not exist for these two, 
who walked there side by side, so near, yet 
so widely separated. 

Again it was Thorhilda who spoke first. 
She did so naturally, and without con- 
straint. 

“Thank you for telling me your name,” 
she said. “It is only fair that I should tell 
you mine in return ; it is Thorhilda Theyn.” 

Bab did not quite stay the firm step that 
was going on over the beach; but Miss 
Theyn perceived the partial arresting of 
movement ; she divined the cause of it ; and 
she understood the presence of mind that 
gave Bab the power to go on again as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Then you'll live at the Grange,” Bab 


@*aid, speaking as if even curiosity were far 


from her. 

“No,” Thorhilda replied. “I live at 
Market Yarburgh, at the Rectory ; but the 
Grange is my real home.” 

“ An’ the Squire is yer father ?” 

“Yes. ... And Hartas Theyn is my 
brother.” 


Ah’m noiin shamed o’ my name. .. | 





The sun was still shining down with bril- 
liancy upon the blue waters of the North 
Sea, upon the white wavelets that broke 
softly but just below where the two girls 
were sauntering. A couple of sea-gulls were 
crying softly overhead ; the fishing boats in 
the offing were ploughing their way north- 
ward. A light breeze fluttered the loops of 
grey ribbon that fastened Thorhilda’s dress. 
Bab’s attention seemed drawn in rather a 
marked way to the ribbon. Her eyes fol- 
lowed its fluttering as she walked on in 
silence, but it was not of the ribbon that she 
was thinking. 

Perhaps she was hardly thinking at all 
in any true sense of the word ; yet she was 
aware of some new and gentle influence that 
was stealing upon her swiftly, awakening an 
admiration that was almost an emotion ; sub- 
duing the natural pride that was in her ; the 
strong natural independence of her spirit, an 
independence of which she was as utterly 
unconscious as she was of the ordinary pulsa- 
tions of her heart ; but which was yet one of 
the dominant traits of her nature ; and pro. 
duced difficulties, perplexities, which she had 
often found bewildering, but never more be- 
wildering than at the present moment. Here 
was one, far above her by birth, by beauty, 
by position, by education, yet possessing a 
something (Bab did not know it to be sym- 
pathy) that had the power to charm, to 
extract the bitterness from pain, and the 
sting from an unacknowledged dread. Bab 
hesitated some time, sighing as she repressed 
one impulse after another toward unsuit- 
able speech. The right words would not 
come. At last came some awkward ones. 

“Tf ya’ve anything to saiy, Miss Theyn, 
ya’d better say it,” the girl remarked, deci- 
dedly more in the tone of one urging blame 
than deprecating it. 

“Tt is evident that you have nothing to 
fear,” Thorhilda replied, turning to look into 
the proud yet winning face so near her own. 

“Fear!” exclaimed Bab, a great scorn 
flashing in her eyes and on her lips. “ Fear! 
what would J ha’ to fear, think ya? If ya 
dream that I’m feared o’ yon brother o’ 
yours, or of ony mischief he can bring aboot 
for me, ya can put away tlie notion withoot 
a second thowt. It’s as big a mistake as 
you've ever made. Fear! I’m nodan feared 
of him. . . . Noa! . . . But Ah know what 
it is, Miss Theyn. I know what’s brought 
you here: you're feared for him—for your 
brother! You're feared he’s goin’ to disgrace 
hisself, an’ you, wi’ marryin’ a flither*- 

* Flithers = limpets, used for bait. 











fainter as her breathing became overpowered 
by betraying emotion. ‘ Don’t hev no fear 
o that sort. Tl... well, I'll let ya know 
when he’s i’ daanger !” 

It was evident that Bab had not intended 
to end her speech thus; and other things 
more important were evident also. Thorhilda’s 
experience had not been wide, but she-had 
her woman’s instincts to guide her, and her 
instinct told her plainly that Bab’s emotion 
could only have one cause. This and other new 
knowledge complicated the feeling which had 
brought Miss Theyn to saunter there, in the 
very middle of Ulvstan Bight, with Barbara 
Burdas. 

Other complications were at hand. Thor- 
hilda herself hardly knew what drew her to 
notice that Bab’s perturbation had suddenly 
and greatly increased, but instantly her eyes 
followed the direction of her companion’s 
eyes, and almost to her distress she saw that 
the figure advancing rapidly toward them 
over the beach was the figure of her brother 
Hartas. Thorhilda’s exclamation of concern 
did not escape Bab’s notice. 


CHAPTER III.—ULVSTAN BIGHT. 


** For hast thou not a herald on my cheek, 
To tell the coming nearer of thy ways, 
And in my veins a’stronger blood that flows, 
A bell that strikes on pulses of my heart, 
Submissive life that proudly comes and goes 
Through eyes that burn, and speechless lips that part 2 
And hast thou not a hidden life in mine, 
In thee a soul which none may know for thine?” 
Marx Anpek Rarravovitcu. 


HarTas THEYN was coming down the 
beach slowly, yet with more intentness in 
his deliberate gait than was usually to be 
observed. He had seen from the road by 
the Forecliff that the lady who was walking 
with Barbara Burdas was none other than 
his elder sister. 

Thorhilda consciously repressed all out- 
ward sign as she watched his approach ; 
her face did not betray the sadness she felt 
as she noted his slouching air—his shabby, 
shapeless clothing. The very hat he wore, 
an old grey felt, seemed to betray what 
manner of man its wearer had come to be; 
and as he came nearer, his hands in the 
pockets of his trousers, a pipe between his 
lips, a sullen, defiant, yet questioning look 
in the depths of his dark eyes, a touch of 
something that was almost dread entered 
into her feeling. It was but momentary, 
this strange emotion; and she offered her 
greeting without more restraint than was 
usual between them. 
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picker. Don’t hev no fear o’ that sort, Miss} “You did not expect to see me here, 
Theyn!” And here even Bab’s voice grew | Hartas?” she said pleasantly. 


“No, I didn’t,” replied the young man, 
after half a minute’s irritating silence. “ An’ 
if I’m to tell the truth, I don’t know ’at I’d 
any particular wish to see you.” And his 
eyes flashed a little, as if conscious of a cer- 
tain amount of daring in his speech. 

If this daring were ventured upon for 
Bab’s sake, or because of her presence there, 
it was’ a mistake ; but this Hartas had not 
discernment enough to perceive. Bab was 
looking on with interest, but she repressed 
all tendency to smile. 

Thorhilda replied instantly and easily, 
‘That is not polite, Hartas,” she said. “ But 
let it pass. I did not come here to irritate 
you. And...” 

“Could you say what you did come for ?” 
interrupted Hartas, with a certain coarse 
sharpness in his tone. 

“Readily. I came down to make the 
acquaintance of Barbara Burdas. I wished 
to know her; I had wished it for some time. 
So far, Iam glad I did come. Don’t try to 
make me regret it.” 

“7 don’t spend my breath in such efforts 
as them, as a rule,” rejoined the young man, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, and speak- 
ing with evident strong effort to restrain 
himself. “But have a care! I don’t force 
myself upon your friends.” 

“True,” said Thorhilda; and again, before 
she could find the word she wished to use, 
the opportunity was taken from her. 

*“‘D’ya want yer sister to think she’s forced 
herself upon a friend o’ yours ?” Bab asked, 
still seeming as if she tried to restrain the 
sarcastic smile that appeared to play about 
her lips almost ceaselessly. Hartas Theyn’s 
manner changed instantly in replying to Bab. 
It was as if the better nature within him 
asserted itself all at once; his higher man- 
hood responded to her slightest touch. 

“T don’t want no quarrellin’,” he replied, 
speaking with a mildness and softness so 
new in him that even his sister discerned it 
with an infinite surprise. “I don’t want no 
quarrellin’, an’ it’s only fair to expect that if 
I keep away fra them, as I always hev done” 
[this with an unmitigated scorn], “they'll 
hev the goodness to keep away fra me. 
Friend’s 0’ that sort ’’s best separated ; so I’ve 
heard tell afore to-day.” Then, warming 
with his own eloquence, Hartas turned again 
to Thorhilda, saying emphatically, 

“T mean no harm ; and as I said just now, 
I want no quarrellin’; but if you want to 
keep out 0’ mischief, keep away fra me ; an’ 
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from all interference in my affairs. I can 
manage them for myself, thank ya, all the 
same.” 

Thorhilda hesitated a moment, recognising 
the effort Hartas had made, and also the 
element of fairness in his words, yet it was 
inevitable that other thoughts should force 
themselves upon her. 

“ Hartas, do you remember that you are 
my brother?” she asked after a moment of 
swift, deep thinking. 

“ An’ what o’ that? It’s neither your 
fault nor mine.” 

“No; it is no one’s fault ; but it is a fact, 
a fact that means much, and, for me, involves 
much. If I could forget it I should be— 
well, something I hope Iam not. Fortunately 
for me I cannot forget it; more fortunately 
still, I cannot altogether ignore it. I cannot 


. let you and your life’s deepest affairs pass by 


me as if no tie existed. . . . I do not wish to 
forget, or to ignore. Why should you wish 
it?” 

“Because I'm made of a different sort 0’ 
stuff—a commoner sort, if you will; an’ be- 
cause I’m cast in a different mould. Say 
what you like, it isn’t easy for you to look 
down—fool as I am I can see as much as 
that. But, take my word for it, it isn’t any 
easier for me to look up. An’ why should 
either you or me strive to look up or down 
against the grain? Because the world ex- 
pects it! Then let it expect. I’m good at 
disappointin’ expectations o’ that sort. We're 
better apart, an’ you know it/” Then turning 
away, a little excited, a little angry, perturbed 
by nervous perturbations of various kinds, he 
lifted his eyes to discern the approach of 
influences yet more disturbing to him than 
any he had encountered that luckless morn- 
ing. And yet it was only two ladies who 
were approaching, two elderly and, more or 
less, elegantly dressed ladies. Hartas in- 
stantly divined that they were his aunts in 
search of Thorhilda. 

“‘ Heaven help us!” he exclaimed. ‘ Here’s 
two more of ’em! Bab, let’s fly. There’s 
the cave!” 

“ Me fly!” Bab exclaimed indignantly. 
“Tt will be the first time!” And as she 
stood watching the two ladies advancing 
slowly over the slimy, slippery stones and 
tangle, again the half-satirical smile gathered 
about her mouth. Hartas watched her face 
with admiration expressed on every feature 
of his own ; and Thorhilda stood, controlling 
the fear of a scene that was mingled with her 
expectancy. Mrs. Godfrey, the Canon’s 
stately and still beautiful wife; Mrs. Kerne, 





the sister of Squire Hartas, an elderly and 
rugged-featured woman, and the widow of a 
rich shipowner, had not much in common; 
and therefore, very wisely, seldom sought 
each other’s society. There certainly seemed 
to be something strange in the fact of their 
leaving the wide sea-wall together, and coming 
down over the wet unstable beach. Besides, 
there was that in the expression of one of 
them that was at least ominous. 


CHAPTER IV.—SQUIRE THEYN’S SISTER, AND 
SOME OTHERS. 


*O how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
“ THINK again, Bab!” Hartas whispered 
to the only quite self-possessed one of the 
waiting three. “Think again! There’s the 
Pirate’s Hole!” 
“Go into it, if you’re frightened,” replied 
Bab curtly. 
Hartas was silenced ; but the unpleasant 
anticipation of the moment was not done 


away. He smoked on more vigorously than 
before. Thorhilda uttered some small no- 


thing to Bab, and then turned to meet the 
two approaching figures. To her comfort 
her Aunt Milicent’s face was the face it 
usually was—beautiful, kind, smiling ; free 
from all disfigurement of untoward expres- 
sion. She was not a woman to mar any 
influence she might have by uncontrolled 
feminine petulance. 

“ Well!” she said cheerfully to Thorhilda. 
“T thought you were to wait for me on 
the promenade, dear! But how lovely this 
is! How breezy !—And there is Hartas! 
I haven’t seen him for an age. .. . Hartas 
—how do youdo? And how are you all at 
the Grange? We were thinking of driving 
round that way ; but now we needn't. .... 
All quite well? Delightful! But, of course, 
that doesn’t include your poor Aunt Averil. 
How I should like to hear for once that she 
was quite well.” 

So Mrs. Godfrey ran on in her easy, woman- 
of-the-world way ; glancing at Barbara Bur- 
das, understanding, feeling acutely all the 
incongruity of the elements that made up the 
surrounding atmosphere ; knowing herself to 
be ten times less distressed than Mrs. Kerne, 
who stood by her side, yet not too near— 
silent, hard, stern, disapproving to the utter- 
most. And yet Mrs. Godfrey’s social nerves 
should surely have been as keenly sensitive 
as those of Squire Theyn’s sister. All the 
world knew of the upbringing of the latter in 
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a household where a foxhunting mother had 
been the only feminine influence; and a 
seldom sober squire, with his like-minded 
brother, the ruling masculine powers. There 
had only been one son, the present Squire 
Theyn ; and only one daughter, the present 
Mrs. Kerne ; who had attained the height of 
her ambition in marrying a rich and vulgar 
man. The rich man was dead; his widow 
was a rich woman; and none the more 
pleasing because during a dozen years of 
companionship she had managed to add 
some of her husband’s. coarsenesses and vul- 
garities to her own innate ones. The force 
of natural assimilation was never more clearly 
proved. 

Mrs. Godfrey’s early recollections were of a 
different order. She was one of the fivé@augh- 
ters of the Rector of Luneworth, a small 
village in a Midland county—a village where 
a kindly duke and duchess had reigned su- 
preme, making much of the Rector’s pretty 
children, and affording them many advan- 
tages as they grew up which could not other- 
wise have been obtained. As all the neigh- 
bourhood knew, the Miss Chalgroves had 
shared the lessons that masters came down 
from London to give to the Ladies Hadding- 
ley. And, later in life, some of the Rector’s 
daughters had made a first social appearance 
on the same evening, and in the same place, 
as some of their more favoured friends. And 
they were truly friends, who had remained 
friendly —much to Milicent Godfrey’s per- 
manent good, pleasure, and satisfaction— 
much to her sister Averil’s deterioration. 
Averil had been the eldest of them all—a 
clever, fretful, nervous woman, who had all 
her life magnified her slight ailments into 
illnesses, and who had condescended to share 
her sister Grace’s home when the latter mar- 
ried Squire Theyn, with an inexpressible dis- 
gust. That her sister Milicent had never 
offered her a couple of rooms at the Rectory 
at Market Yarburgh remained a standing 
cause for bitterness. It was not likely to be 
removed so long as Mrs. Godfrey should care 
for her husband’s peace of mind. 

It. was the quick sight of Mrs. Kerne, the 
Squire’s widowed sister, that had discerned 
the group upon the beach. She had met 
Mrs. Godfrey at the turn leading down to 
the promenade, accepted her invitation to 
walk with her to meet Thorhilda with an in- 
difference that was more than merely ungra- 
ciousness, and when they found that Thorhilda 
had left the promenade, her instinct led her 
to express her shallow satisfaction in some- 
what irritating speech. Peering round above 





the rim of her gold eye-glass she exclaimed 
at last— 

“There is Miss Theyn!—there is your 
niece /”—speaking as if she herself were no 
relation whatever. ‘ What can have led her 
to seek the society of fish-wives, I wonder ? 
... Ah, I see! Master Hartas is there. 
That accounts. But I did not know that the 
brother and sister were on such affectionate 
terms as to induce her to lend her distin- 
guished countenance to such as Bab Burdas 
for his sake. Dear me! What a new de 
parture !” 

Mrs. Kerne was a short, stout woman, 
moving with the ungainly movement natural 
to her age and proportions. Her red face 
grew redder as she descended the narrow, 
| unsavoury road that led to the beach, and 
| her usually unamiable expression did not 
| grow more amiable. By the time she had 
| arrived at the point when it was neéessary 
| to shake hands with Thorhilda she’ had— 

perhaps unaware, poor woman !—acqttired a 
most forbidding aspect. Thorhilda shrank, 
as from a coming blow; but this was only 
| for a second, her larger nature conquered, 
| and she stood considerate, courageous. 

The influence of Barbara Burdas alone held 
Hartas Theyn to the spot of wet, weed-strewn 
sand on which he stood, his pipe still in his 
mouth, his big, unkept brown hands still in 





| the: pockets of his trousers, The mere sight 


of him seemed to awaken the ire of Mrs. 
Kerne. That he should stand there before 
her, calmly smoking, with Barbara Burdas 
by his side, was too much for the small 
amount of equanimity at her disposal. No 
description made by means of pen or pencil 
could do justice to the expression of her face 
as she broke the brief silence, sniffing the 
air as she did so as an ill-tempered horse 
sniffs it at the beginning of the mischief he 
has it in his head to bring about. 

“T can’t say that I see exactly why I’ve 
been brought down here,” she remarked, 
glancing from her niece to her even less 
favoured nephew. ‘“ What is the meaning of 
it? An’ why are you standing there, Hartas, 
looking more like a fool than usual, if that’s 
possible ?. . . I suppose the truth is I’ve 
been tricked! brought down here to be in- 
troduced to your——” 

“Stop a minute,” Hartas interposed, at 
last taking the pipe from between his lips, 
putting it behind him, and letting his dark 
eyes flash their fullest power upon Mrs. 
Kerne. “Stop a minute,” he said. “If 
you've been brought down here, it’s been by 





no will o’ mine. I haven’t seen you this 
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year past, and wouldn’t ha’ minded if I 
hadn’t seen you for years to come... . All | 
the same, say what you’ve got to say to me, 
but take my advice for once, leave other folks 
alone—especially folks ’at’s never me'lled | 
wi’ you.” | 

“Tt isn’t much I’ve got to say to you,” | 
Mrs. Kerne replied, the angry colour deepen- | 
ing on her face as she spoke, and a keen light 
darting from her small eyes. “It isn’t much | 
Tve got to say ; an’ first I may as well just 
thank you for your plain speaking. I'll not 
forget it! You may have cause to remember 
it yourself, sooner or later. It ’ll not be the | 
first time ’at the readiness of your tongue has | 
had to do with the emptiness of your pocket.” | 

“Mebbe not,” interrupted Hartas. “Td | 
as soon my pockets were empty as try to fill | 
‘em wi’ toadyin’ rich relations .. . 
things has their price.” 

“’m glad you’ve found that out,” replied | 
Mrs. Kerne. “ But you’ve more to learn yet, | 
if all be true ’at one hearsan’ sees. However, | 
as you say, perhaps I'd better leave you to 
go to ruin by your own road. You've been 
travellin’ on it a good bit now, by all accounts, 
an’ from the very first I’ve felt that tryin’ 
to stop you would be like tryin’ to stop a 
thunderbolt.” 

“Just like that; an’ about as much of a 
mistake,” said Hartas, with an irritating 
attempt to seem cool. But the effort was 
obvious, and Thorhilda, who discerned all 
too plainly whither these amenities were 
likely to lead, turning to her brother, said 
gently — 

“Hartas, it is my fault that this has 
happened. I couldn’t foresee it, of course. 
But let us put an end to it. Aunt Katherine 
will take cold if she remains here on the wet 
beach any longer ; and we are going home— 
Aunt Milicent and myself. Hadn’t you better 
go too? And shall you be at the Grange 
to-morrow—in the afternoon? I want to 
see you. Don’t refuse me, Hartas: I don’t 
often ask favours of you.” 

It was strange how Thorhilda’s voice, 
speaking gently, kindly, quietly, seemed to 
change the elements of that untoward atmo- 
sphere. Mrs. Kerne’s countenance relaxed 
all unconsciously ; Mrs. Godfrey smiled, and 
turned with a pleasant word to Barbara 
Burdas, who had _ been standing there 
during those brief moments, silent, wonder- 
ing, perplexed, and not a little saddened. 
Bab knew nothing of ,Tennyson, but the 
spirit of one of the poet’s verses was rankling 
in her heart-— 

“If this be high, what is it to be low?” 


- Most | 








| Bab could not put the inquiry in these words, 


but in her own way, and of her own self, she 
asked the question; and later, in her own 
home, it came back upon her with fuller 
force than ever. Was this the surrounding 
of the man who had seemed to step down 
from some higher place, to condescend in 
speaking to her, to seem as if he stood on the 


| verge of ruin in making known to her his 


deep and passionate affection? Bab under- 
stood much, more even than she knew that 
she understood, but naturally, from her social 
standpoint, there was a good deal that was 
confusing to her. Hitherto she had not 
cared to know of any dividing lines there 
might be in ranks above her own, and 
though discernment had seldom failed her in 
such cases of pretension as she had come 
across, she yet had no knowledge of the 
great gulfs that are fixed between class and 
class, and are only now and then bridged 
over by bridges of gold. But ignorant as 
she might be, she had yet discerned, instantly 
and instinctively, that Mrs. Godfrey’ and 
Miss Theyn were at least as far above Har- 
tas as Hartas was above herself, and that 
the lines on which Mrs. Kerne’s life was laid 
down were more familiar to him, and, in a 
certain sense, more consonant, than the lines 
of the two other lives into which Bab had 
had so mere a glimpse. Yet brief as the 
insight had been it had developed an infini- 
tude of suggestive ideas ; and it was signi- 
ficant that Bab’s thought was drawn to dwell 
mainly upon the gentler, the higher phase of 
the humanity presented to her in those few 
moments. Naturally, her thinking and won- 
dering was of a vague and inexact order, but 
it was not without its influence, for she 
recognised clearly that the hour of her meet- 
ing with Miss Theyn was the most striking 
landmark of her hitherto uneventful history. 


CHAPTER V.—ON THE FORECLIFF, 


“‘ Whither away, Delight? 
Thou camest but now ; wilt thou so soon depart, 
Aud give me up to-night? 
For weeks of lingering pain and smart, 
But one half-hour of comfort for my heart! ” 
Gzorcs HerBert. 


“Yrs ; I’m glad to have seen them,” Bab 
said to herself, as she stood alone at the door 
of her grandfather’s cottage that night. The 
children were all in bed, little Stevie with 
his grandfather, Jack and Zeb in another 
bed in the far corner of the attic. Ailsie 
was in Bab’s room, down below, a little 
square, dark place, with only room for a bed 
and a chair and the box in which Bab kept 
her “Sunday things ”—her own and Ailsie’s, 
and the latter were more than the former. 
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Few things pleased Bab more than to be able 
to buy some bit of bright ribbon for Ailsie’s 
hat, or a kerchief for Ailsie’s neck. No child 
on the Forecliff was more warmly and prettily 
clad than Ailsie Burdas. 

It was moonlight now, the tide was half 
high, and the bay was filled from point to 
point with the sparkling of the silent silver 
sea. There were a few fishing-cobles in the 
offing, two or three more were landing, 
making a picturesque group of dark, moving 
outlines upon the white margin of the waters. 
Bab was no artist, no poet, but something of 
the poet temperament there was in the girl, 
and that something was heightened at the 
present moment by the emotion she was 
contending against, striving to hide its in- 
tensity even from her own self. Bab had 
never acknowledged, even in her inmost 
thought, that there was any possibility of 
Hartas Theyn winning from her a return of 
the affection he professed so passionately. 
Rather was she conscious of that spirit of 
rebellion which so often dawns with a dawn- 
ing love, the spirit of fear, of shrinking 
reluctance. 

Hitherto the thought of becoming the 
wife of a man whose position in life was 
superior to her own had held but little 
temptation for her. She was not dazzled by 
the knowledge of Hartas Theyn’s higher 
standing, of his better birth, of his reputed 
wealth. She would have been glad to ex- 
change her life for one that offered greater 
freedom from care, greater ease, more ability 
to procure for herself and those belonging to 
her some of the things that were now counted 
as luxuries not to be thought of; but she 
had never been prepared to sacrifice herself 
too completely for such advantages as these. 
She was young and strong, and as willing to 
work as she was able. Why, then, should 
she dream of purchasing at a great price the 
things she did not very greatly desire to 
have ? 

But now to-night other thoughts came 
across her as she stood there, other visions 
filled her brain, vague visions of a gentler 
and more beautiful life—a life far from all 
roughness and rudeness—in a word, the life 
that might be lived by the woman to whom 
Miss Theyn would say, “ My sister!” 

“‘ My sister /” Bab had said the words to 
herself ; then she uttered them half-audibly, 
with a thrill like that of the lover who first 
says to himself, “ My wife.” 

Could Thorhilda Theyn have known it all, 
could she have looked but one moment into 
Bab’s heart and brain as the girl stood there 





by the cottage door, feeling almost as if her 
very breathing were restrained by the force 
of the new vision, the compelling touch of 
the new affection, surely for very humility 
Miss Theyn would have been sad at heart. 
It was well for her peace that she might not 
know. 

Bab had never before come into contact 
with any woman of such winning grace, such 
refined loveliness; never before had she been 
moved by such attractive gentleness. And 
there was something more than these—a 
mystic and far-off something that drew the 
untrained fisher-girl with a strong and 
strange fascination, a fascination that she 
could neither understand nor resist. 


“T’d lay my life down for her,” she said, — 


blushing as she spoke for the warmth of her 
own word, though no oue was by to hear it, 
or to hold her in contempt for evermore for 
having used it. The blush was the sign of 
her heart’s inexperience. 

Thinking thus of Miss Theyn it was not 
wonderful that softened thoughts of Miss 
Theyn’s brother should come; that his 
humility of manner to herself should appear 
in a new and more attractive light; that the 
remembrance of his affection should have 
more force to touch her own; that his oft- 
repeated assurance of life-long protection and 
unfailing devotion should appeal more 
strongly to her imagination. Ah, what a 
dream it was! how bright ! how sweet! how 
possible ! but, alas, how very brief ! 

Bab would not look at the ending of the 
dream: she put it away resolutely. Some 
day she would be compelled to look at it, but 
not to-night, not to-night. It was as if she 
herself were pleading with herself for a little 
good, a little beauty, a little softness, a little 
ease. Some day she might have to pay the 
price for the dream. Well, let the demand 
be made and she would honour it—for Miss 
Theyn’s sake she would honour it, though it 
cost all that she had, to the last limit. 

“Yes, ’'d do that; ’d lay down my life 
if so ’twere to be that she needed it!” Bab 
repeated, still standing there, watching the 
dark, picturesque grouping of the men and 
boats upon the silver of the beach, the 
swiftly-changing lights and shadows seeming 
to correspond with the changes of her own 
thought and emotion. Presently a voice 
broke upon the silence, not roughly or 
rudely, yet with a strangely jarring effect 
upon her present mood, an effect that was 
for the instant almdst as the first rising of 
anger. No intrusion could have been more 
unwelcome. 
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CHAPTER VI.—‘“ ABOVE THE SOUND OF THE 
SEA.” 


“Jessie, Jessie Cameron, 
Hear me but this once,” quoth he. 
“ Good luck go with you, neighbour’s son, 
But I’m no mate for you,” quoth she. 
Day was verging toward the night, 
There beside the moaning sea, 
Dimness overtook the light, 
There where the breakers be. 
“O Jessie, Jessie Cameron, 
T have loved you long and true.” 
“Good luck go with you, neighbour’s son, 
But I’m no mate for you.” 
Curistina Rossetti. 





THE voice was the voice of David Andoe, | 
the brother of Nan Tyas, a brave, strong, ; 
young fisherman, with that slow solemnity of | 
speech and movement which seems always | 
to have been won out of the moments of 
strife with death and danger. David was | 
not surprised to find Bab standing there, | 
though it was nearly midnight and the world 
about her was all asleep. Like others of 
his craft, he was used to the keeping of un- | 
timely hours. 

No, he had no surprise; but an unusual 
sense of satisfaction came upon him, almost | 
overpowering him for the moment. 

“ Waitin’ for daaylight, Bab?” he asked, | 
stopping near the door of the cottage and 
resting upon the ground the end of an oar 
which he was carrying homeward for repairs. 
It looked like a lance as it stood edgewise in | 
the moonlight ; and he who carried it might | 
certainly have passed for a young knight of | 
an older time had his dress been other than 
the knitted blue guernsey and the slouch- | 
ing sou’wester of the north coast. There | 
was little difference between Bab’s guernsey | 
and his own ; his was knitted in a pattern of | 
broad stripes, hers in a fine “ honey-comb ”— 
the shape was the same precisely. 

Bab replied to his question with discou- 
raging carelessness. 

“No,” she said; “I'll get a good sleep in 
yet afore the sun’s above the sea. I’m bound 
to be at the flither-beds afore five o’clock. 
. . . What hev ya got this tide? Not much 
to boast about, Ah reckon.” 

“No,” David replied, half sadly. “It 
strikes me ’at it'll be a good while afore any- 
body hereabouts has aught to boast on again. 
If you could put a stop to the trawlers to- 
night, it ud take years to fill the sea as full 
o’ fish as it was afore them devil’s instri- 
ments was invented.” 

“The devil has nought to do wi’ them,” 
said Bab, perhaps taking a wider outlook 
for contradiction’s sake. ‘ There’s more i’ 
the heavens above, and i’ the e’th beneath, 
an’ i’ the waters under the e’th, than such as 
you an’ me knows on... . Let ’em be wi’ 








their trawlers, an’ their steam fishin’ yawls, 
an’ all the rest of it. D’ya think they can 
alter the ways o’ Providence? Let ’em 
be!” 

David was silenced for a moment, not feel- 
ing quite sure in his own mind that this 
hopeful philosophy was being countenanced 
by actual circumstance. Yet for him, as for 
Bab, there would have been immense, almost 
insuperable difficulty in trying to set aside, or 


| ignore, the old, tried belief in the wisdom of 


the ways of Providence. In this they were 
happy,—in having been trained from child- 
hood to at least reverence for a creed that 
held the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood 
of Christ, as facts that none might disbelieve 
save to his soul’s imperilling. Though no 
intimate spiritual influence had yet been 
theirs to draw them to attempt any spiritual 
life of their own, they were yet aware that 
such a life might be lived ; and David’s inner 
experience had not been so colourless as 


some of his more fervid mates imagined. 


But, like most of his class, he was not 
given to wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

His life, generally, had much in it of 
which the little world about him was only 
very dimly aware. He was one of a rather 
large family. The father was not a sober 
man ; the mother was an ill-tempered woman, 
dirty withal, and intolerably selfish ; caring 
nothing for the comfort or well-being of her 
family so that she might sit the long -day 
through upon the doorstep of her cottage, 
idle, half-clad, and almost repulsive in her 
personal untidiness. Yet, is it strange to 
confess that David could never rid himself 
of the old affection for her, the old yearning 
for her that had so beset him when he was 
a little lad, suffering keenly from her cruel 
humours, yet suffering silently and always 
forgivingly ? He had loved his mother and 
worked for her, and taken thought for her 
when there was no one else; but he knew 
that his mother loved not him. 

Then naturally, almost inevitably, the 
affectionateness of his whole strong affec- 
tionate nature had gathered itself together 
in another love—a deeper and more yearn- 
ing and more passionate love ; but, so far, 
this had seemed to give no sign, save in the 
keen and ceaseless aching of his heart. No 
lonely woman ever suffered a lonelier life, or 
was ever more sensitive to the lightest touch 
of alleviation. 

At the present moment not even Bab her- 
self knew the tremulous way in which one 
instinct was fighting against another within 
him. 
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“Go home now; leave this pre-occupied 
and unimpressionable girl till a more favour- 
able moment.” So spoke the instinct of 
common sense. But another and a stronger 
instinct was there—too strong to utter itself 
in words. It was by the depth of its silence 
that he was influenced ; and he made a mis- 
take, and he stayed. 

“Tt’s all very well to talk i that way, 
Bab,” he said at last, answering her word as 
if no other thought had intervened. “But 
when one thinks 0’ what Ulvstan Bight was 
nobbut twenty years agone, an’ what it is 
now, one can’t but feel half-maddened. Why 
there isn’t a fifth part o’ the fish browt into 
the bay ’at used to be browt in. Jt isn’t there 
to be catched ; how can it, wi’ the spawn lyin’ 
killed at the bottom o’ the sea, mashed wi’ 
the trawl beam as completely as a railway 
train ud mash a basket of eggs §” 

“They tell me, them ’at knows. ’at the 
spawn doesn’t lie at the sea-bottom. It floats 
on the top.” 

“ That’s true of a few sorts,” said David, 
half-glad that the girl should reply to him at 
all; yet suspecting an allusion tc one whom 
he hated with a hate proportionate tc his 
love for Bab. “It’s true of a few sorts ; but 
it isn’t true o’ the sorts we depend upon for 
a livin’. I’ve had proof anuff o’ that ; an’ so 
hes my father. Why, he was sayin’ ncbbut 
yesterday ’at he’d browtinto Ulvstan as many 
as thirteen hundred big fish at asingle catch. 
But he'll never do it again—no, nor no other 
man.” 

“The last season warn’t such a bad season 
for herrin’s,” said Bab, still speaking in a 
conciliatory, but only half-interested way. 
David Andoe was roused even more than 
before. 

“ Herrin’s!” heexclaimed. “ There’s nowt 
like the number catched nowadays at used 
to be. Why, I’ve known mysel’ a single boat 
te take eighteen lasts at a catch ; an’ sell ’em 
for ten pounds a last.* An’ ’twas a reg’lar 
thing wiv us, when Ah was a lad, te fetch in 
four or five lasts of a mornin’. Now you 
may go till you’re grey-headed, an’ you'll not 
doit. An’” (here David’s voice changed, 
and softened, and betrayed him to his own 
great pain), ‘an’ it’s noin ‘at Ah care so much 
for money, Bab, nut on my oiin accoont. 
Thou knows that! Thou knows well anuff 
why Ah’d be fain te see things as they once 
was, when every man ’at chose to work could 
live by his work, whether on land or sea. 
Ah’m naught at landwork mysel’, nut havin’ 


* A list consists of ten thousand herrings; but a hundred 
and twenty-four is counted to each hundred. At Yarmouth 
they coun: (or used to do so) one hundred and thirty-two, 





been bred to it; or Ah’d soon try an’ see 
whether Ah couldn’t mak’ better addlins nor 
Ah can noo..... An’ it’s that keeps ma 
back ; an’ hinders ma fra speakin’ when my 
heart’s achin’ te saiiy a word.” 

“Then don’t say it, David!” protested 
Bab eagerly ; and the tone of her voice at- 
tested to the uttermost her sincerity of 
appeal. 

“T mun saiiy it,” David replied passionately. 
“Tho’ Ah can’t bard the notion o’ askin’ thee 
to leave thy gran’father’s home, wi’ never 
another home ready for thee to go to. But 
I'd try to make one ready, Bab; Id try all 
I could to make thee a better one! For it 
breaks my heart te see thee workin’ an’ toilin’ 
like ony slave. Ay, it is bad to bear, when 
Ah’d work mysel’ te skin an’ bone te save 
thee. But what can Ah do when neet after 
neet we toil an’ moil, an’ come back 7’ the 
mornin’ wi’ barely anuff te pay for the oil i’ 
the lamp, let alone for the bait, or the wear 
an’ tear o’ the lines an’ nets? What can Ah 
do? An’ all the while me fearin’ ’at some- 
body else—an’ that somebody none so worthy 
—'ll step in, an’ spoil my life forme. .... 
Bab, doesn’t thee care for me a little? An’ 
me sae troubled wi’ carin’ for thee! It takes 
the life out o’ me; because there’s nought 
else, no, nought nowheres. An’ what is the 
good o’ life to a man if there’s noiin to care 
so as how he lives it? Noiin to see whether 
the misery on it’s more nor he can bear; 
noiin to help him i’ the bearin’ ; noiin to say 
‘Well done!’ when he’s got the victory ; 
an’ noiin to speak a word o’ comfort when 
he falls to the ground? What’s the good o’ 
life when one hes te live it like that ?” 

“You might as well say, ‘What's the good 
©’ life at all?’ if ya put it so.” Bab replied 
sadly and gravely. The visions of the past 
half-hour had not been all illumined by the 
sun. 

‘I hope I’d never be bold enough?’ wicked- 
ness to saiy that/” David replied. “Still 
it’s often been forced in upon me ’at if folks 
miss the happiness o’ life at the beginning they 
don’t easily o’ertake it after. I don’t know 
‘at I'm so keen set o’ hevin’ a happy life; 
still—Ah may say it to thee, Bab—_Ah’m doled 
o’ misery, the misery ’at sits at a man’s fireside, 
an’ dulls the lowe o’ the coal, an’ taints the 
taste ov his every bite an’ sup, no matter 
how good it be! Eh but I am doled o’ misery 
o that sort, Bab; an o’ some other sorts. 
Thee doesn’t know the wretchedness of havin’ 
every word—the gentlest ya can utter, 
replied tc wiv a snap o’ the tongue, an’ a toss 
o’ the head, an’a rasp o’ the voice ’at silences 
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ya like a blow frev a hammer, an’ makes the | 


heart i’ yer body sink as if a stone had been 
dropped te the middle on’t ; an’ all the while 


the soul within ya achin’, an’ achin’, an achin’ | 


for the sound of a kindly word till ya’re fit 
te lay doon yer life wi’ the longin’. An’ it’s 
not for so many days an’ weeks ya ha’ to 
bear it—no, nor not for so many months an’ 
years—it’s yer life ’at’s goin’... . . But, eh, 
me, what am I saying?.... Thou knows 
nought o’ life o’ ¢hat kind, Bab, an’ thou shall 
never know, so it be that I hev my wiay. 
Doesn’t 
thee care for me a little, nobbut a little, just 
anuff to lead thee to promise me to wait a 
bit? Things’ll be better by an’ by; an’ 
there'll be two on us to fight instead o’ only 
thyself. Can’t thee saiiy a word ?” 


without strongly-repressed emotion. The 
emotion evident in David Andoe had alone 
been sufficient to awaken her own ; and there 


nut i’ no& waiiy. Id never leave the childer, 
still less could I leave my gran’father. Noa, 
I'll never change.” 

“Td ne’er ask thee to change,” David 
made haste to reply. “I’ve thowt it all out 
lang sen; an’ I can see no reason why we 
shouldn’t take a place—a bit bigger nor this 
—such a one as Storrs’ ’ud do right well. 
An’ we'd all live together ; an’ the most 0’ 
the work ’ud fall on me, an’ I'd be as happy 
as the day’s long. An’ surely there'll be a 
chaiinge by-and-by,” the poor fellow urged, 
half-forgetful of the prophecy he had uttered 
but five minutes before. ‘ Either the fish 
‘ll be easier to come by, or the prices ll be 
better, or something ’ll turn up i’ some way. 


| An’ even supposin’ noa great chainge comes 
| at all, why we’d go on easier together nor 
Bab had listened quite silently ; but not | 


was more behind. Bab’s first girlish thought | 
of love and marriage had been bound up with | 


the thought of David. Many a morning he 
had helped her to fill her flither-basket out 
on the rocks at the foot of Yarva-Ness, many 


a time he had helped her to bring up the | 


lines from her grandfather’s boat, or rather | 


the boat in which her grandfather had a | 


single share ; many a time he had helped to 


shorten her daily task of mussel-scaling. Of | 


late Bab had not accepted his help, but this 
had not greatly distressed him. The mean- 
ing of her refusal might not be so untoward 
as, on the surface of it, it seemed to be. And 
Bab quite understood. Long ago she had 
discerned the patience in the man, his faithful- 
ness, his power of loving and suffering in 
silence ; and long ago, at least it seemed long 
to him now, she had desired to say something 
that should relieve her own soul from the 
burden of seeming to encourage attentions 
she might never accept as they were meant to 
be accepted. 

She knew now that it was not love that 
was in her heart when she thought of David 
Andoe, and by consequence his love for her 
was as a weight that she was fain to put 
away. Here at last was an opportunity. 

“ Can’t thee say a word, Bab ?” David had 
pled in the gentle, humble tones of true 
lovingness. 

“T’m feared I’ve nought to say ’at you’d 
care to hear,” Bab replied quietly, and as 
she spoke a light, yet chill breeze came 
stirring up from the sea, making a stir that 
seemed to cover a little the nakedness of 
speech. “I’m noin thinkin’ o’ changin’! 











apart. There’s nought Ah wouldn’t do for 
thee, Bab—noi, nought i’ the world. Ah 
think, indeed, Ah do think, truly, ’at Ah 
could never live without thee !” 

“Don’t talk i’ that way, David,” she re- 
plied. ‘An’ try an’ forget ivery word ’at 
you've said. There’s half-a-dozen lasses an’ 
more i’ Ulvstan Bight as ’d be proud an’ glad 
to know ’at you cared for ’em. An’ there’s 
good women among ’em; more nor one at 
would make a better wife nor ever I could 
do wi’ four bairns an’ a gran’father to start 
wi. No, don’t saiy no more, David! It 
‘ud be noiuse. Don’t saiiy no more!” 

But David was hurt, and his hurt would 
have words, 

“Tl only say this,” he urged, his dark 
eyes flashing in the moonlight, “Tl only 
say this—you can’t lissen to me, because 
you've thought of another i’ yer mind—an- 
other ’at ‘ll bring ya to misery as sure as 
you're born; an’ make you bite the dust o’ 
the erth as you've niver been brought to bite 
it yet. There is a good bit o’ pride in ya, 
Bab—pride ’at I’ve been proud to see, be- 
cause it seemed to speak o’ the high natur 
‘at was in ya—a natur ’at would never let ya 
utter no mean word, nor do no mean thing. 
But yer pride ‘ll be brought low, an’ he'll do 
it/ Mark my word. I’ve got no other word 
to say.” 

David Andoe turned away, stung, pained 
beyond endurance. There had been a certain 
studied impassiveness in Bab’s manner, a 
cold discouragement that had never been 
there before for him. He knew nothing of 
the events of the day, nothing of the new 
elements that had come into Bab’s atmo- 
sphere ; but he felt the spresence of change, 
and knew it to be full of all adverseness so far 
as he was concerned. The night was a sleep- 
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less one, and tinctured deeply with the one 
great trial of his much-tried life. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE RECTORY AT MARKET 
YARBURGH. 


“I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers.’ 
TENNYSON. 


THE river Yarva ceases to bicker before it | 


comes to the old town of Market Yarburgh. 
It winds slowly along between banks so steep 
as to be almost clifflike; yet it has four 
miles farther to flow before reaching the 
more rugged cliffs by the sea. The ruin of 
the ancient Priory stands on a rock at least 
two hundred feet above the river level; and 
the bridge which unites the divided town 
has a somewhat perilous look, seeming 
slender for its great height and length ; but 
since it has stood the traffic of more pros- 
perous times it is probably equal to anything 
likely to be demanded of it in the present. 
For Market Yarburgh has pre-eminently the 
air of a town that has “seen better days.” 

There are quaint coaching inns in the 
ancient streets ; stately-looking old houses of 
brick and stone stand in high-walled gardens 
—gardens sloping to the sun for the most 
part. But indeed everything stands on a 
slope in Market Yarburgh. The streets, one 
and all, whether on the east side or on the 
west, rise at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees ; one and all are narrow; one and 
all are quiet, clean, silent. Women sit on 
the door-steps in the main street, with their 
knitting in their hands, their children about 
them, just as they would do in the remotest 
country village. Fowls peck about among 
the worn, rounded flint-stones; linen is 
stretched out across the street todry. All 
is slow, dull, primitive, and prosaic. 

The Rectory, a long, low, red-brick build- 
ing, without one trace of architectural beauty 
natural to it, stood on the hill-top opposite 
to the ruined Priory. The gardens about it 
were wide and beautiful, the orchards wide 
and bountiful. A large fish-pond divided 
the two ; rustic arbours, ancient and modern, 
were dotted about the grounds everywhere, 
with garden chairs and tables under droop- 
ing trees, placed always where you could 
have some glimpse of the blue distant beauty 
of the landscape, or some sweet, bright pic- 
ture of flowers, or trees, or trailing, blossom- 
ing creepers. It was a place to make happi- 


| ness itself happier ; to turn unrest into perfect 
| calm ; to help to soothe any trouble; uplift 
| the gloom from any hour of sorrow; upraise 
| the mind and heart in almost any moment of 
| heaviness, or lowness, or inaptness for plea- 
| sures pure and true. To a man like Canon 
| Godfrey it was a veritable “earthly para- 
| dise,” a place to be grateful for at all times, 
| to look upon with an especial gratitude in 
| hours of discouragement or self-depreciation. 
| And many such hours were known to the 
| Canon, as they are to all souls that are pure 
and true, and live by aspiration. 

He was a man of influence—an influence 
which had spread beyond his own immediate 
neighbourhood. Though he was, compara- 
| tively speaking, a young man, that is con- 
| sidering the dignity of the position he had 
| arrived at in the Church, people came to him 
| from afar with troubles, difficulties, per- 

plexities, spiritual and temporal, and few 
| went away but went with lighter heart or 
| clearer brain, though now and then one went 
with heavier conscience than before. Canon 
Godfrey was a man who had no tenderness 
|for sin, no sympathy with continuance in 
| wrong-doing. Expediency was a word he 
did not understand. 
| You had only to see his face once to per- 
ceive the bravery written there. The broad 
unfurrowed brow had yet a stamp of vigor- 
| ous resolution ; the mouth, half hidden by a 
| Short moustache, and the square chin, were 
| visibly marked by strength and determina- 
| tion. And yet the face was not hard—the 
reverse of that. The kind blue eyes alone 
would have redeemed it from any suspicion 
| of hardness or harshness. And now and 
then a singular expression would pass over 
| the handsome coyatenance, an indefinable 
| something that seemed not only to win your 
| admiratigw’for the man, but your love, and 
even your compassion. Had some great 
sorrow left its touch there? or was the pass- 
ing claim upon your pathos prophetic of 
sorrow to come ? 

As it has been said, it was only now and 
then that this sadder expression was upon 
his face. His usual look was one of extreme 
openness, of gladness and brightness sub- 
dued by the never-failing consciousness that 
his life was being lived in the presence of 
that life’s Giver. In his merriest and most 
light-hearted moments—and they were not 
few—that look was in the thoughtful blue 
eyes—the look that told of recollectedness. 

The consultation between the Canon and 
his wife as to whether or no Thorhilda 
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Grange on a mission of remonstrance to her 
brother Hartas, was a prolonged one, and 
included side questions of some importance. 

“What precisely does Thorda wish to 
ao?” the Canon asked. He was sitting by 
the broad window-sill of his study, leaning 
his head upon his hand in thoughtfulness. 
“ What is she thinking, or fearing ?” 

“She is fearing that one of two things 
will happen,” replied Mrs. Godfrey, speaking 
with graver face and voice than usual. 
“Either that Hartas will marry Barbara 
Burdas, or that he will trifle with her—win 


her affection, and then leave her to her | 


misery. Thorhilda hopes to be able to per- 
suade him to break off the——well, let us 
say the acquaintanceship, at once.” 

“Does she think that Hartas really cares 
for the girl ?” 

She is persuaded that he cares intensely ; 
that is the difficulty. All her hope lies in 
the idea that Barbara does not yet care so 
greatly for him. She means to try to influ- 
ence them both.” 

Canon Godfrey was silent for awhile ; but 
it was an eloquent silence. His wife knew 
that he was thinking deeply. 

“T am not sure that I should consider 
Hartas’s marriage to Barbara Burdas such a 
great calamity,” he said presently. 

“ My dear Hugh!” exclaimed his wife. 
Her astonishment precluded further speech. 

“Think of it!” said the Canon gravely. 
“You would never wish him to remain un- 
married—that would round his chances of 
ruin as few other things would do. And 
what kind of wife can you expect him to 
win? I do not forget that I am speaking of 
your nephew; and I speak precisely as I 
should of any relation of my own—you 
know that, Milicent; and therefore I can 
ask you to think seriously of his utter want 
of culture, of his idleness, his rough manner ; 
and, last but not least, of his utter penni- 
lessness. He is Squire Theyn’s son, I grant 
you; but what woman, in what the world 
would call his own rank of life, would marry 
him? It may seem a hard saying, but, so 
far as I can perceive, it would not be at all 
a bad thing that he should marry a woman 
of the working class. His very surroundings 
would then impel him to work himself ; he 
would be happier, stronger, and he would be 
a better and more respectable member of 
society. . .. . But these are extempore 
thoughts, my .dear Milicent. Therefore 
don’t let them “disturb you.” 

“ You will not mention them to Thorhilda 
yet awhile ?” 


“Certainly not. I shall expect her to do 
all she can to avert the threatened catas- 
trophe. There are many other things to be 
said. Society is so constituted nowadays that 
it would not be at all needful for Hartas to 
make such a violent descent in the social scale. 
I could name half-a-dozen good girls in the 
neighbourhood more suitable than Bab Bur- 
das. Therearethe three daughters of Stephens, 
at the saw-mills, then there is Annie Prior, 
and there are Grace and Agnes Young. No; 
he need not go to the limpet-rocks for a wife. 
Still I have, and always have had, a high 
opinion of Barbara Burdas. There is more 
in her than meets the eye at the first moment, 
and beyond all doubt she is attractive, strongly 
and strikingly attractive. It is in Hartas’s 
favour that he should be drawn to admire a 
woman of such force of character.” 

“Yet you would hardly wish to call her 
your niece ?” 

The Canon saw that his wife was moved 
to a greater extent than she wished to betray. 
Her face was flushed, her lips slightly tre- 
mulous. The moment was a weighty one to 
both. 

“T should not,” the Canon replied; “ but 
I half suspect myself in making the admis- 
sion. I am no Radical, as you know, but a 
staunch and loyal Conservative, with a firm 
belief in the fact that social differences— 
differences of wealth, rank, and position—are 
part of a divinely-ordered plan. Jt is childish 
to swppose otherwise—childish and unscrip- 
tural. The roots of all such differences are 
innate, and not to be done away by any 
merely human legislation. The foolish people 
who suppose that the nationalisation of the 
land, the dispersion of capital, the equalisa- 
| tion of wealth would change the order. of 
things permanently, must be strangely in- 
capable of looking beyond to-morrow. Put 
all humanity on one level—so far as the pos- 
session of wealth is concerned—this, after- 
noon, and by this day week we should find 
ourselves more widely separated than ever 
before. Yet, do not mistake*me, do not 
suppose that I am satisfied-with things as 
they are; do not for one moment imagine 
that I can look upon, or think upon, the ° 
poor of the land, the poor at our very. gate, 
and not be filled with compunction, nay, 
with remorse. I have thought much of these 
things of late ; I hope to think much more ; 
and I cannot tell whither I may be led and 
guided. All my prayer is that I may have 
strength to ‘ebey whatever light may be 
given me. I feel s##bngly that I am on the 
verge of some spiritual and human crisis; 
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and it is thought of and knowledge of | 
the condition of the poor of England that | 
have led me to this critical verge. I cannot | 
speak now of my thought, of my aim, of my | 
aspiration ; I cannot tell you now how I 

yearn to be instrumental, were it but ever so | 
slightly, in bringing about a better order of | 
things, a reconcilement of ideas, a union of | 
hopes, an amelioration’ of the actual present | 
condition of ‘poor humanity.’ But you will | 
understand that I cannot look with quite | 
your horror upon the thing you are dreading. 
I have said that I have no desire to call 
Barbara Burdas my niece, yet I trust that I 
should exhibit no unmanly or un-Christian 
pride if I were called upon to acknowledge 
the relationship. My ideas want read- | 
justing.” 

“Tf yours need readjustment, what must 
other people’s need ?” 

“T cannot tell; I cannot tell! And I am, | 
in a certain sense, responsible for so many 
people’s ideas. The thought is appalling. It | 
comes to me in the night when I wake, and 
I grow hot with the sudden pressure of con- | 
science ; and then the weight of dread chills 
me and I sleep. Is it typical—the night’s 
programme? Can it be? I pray that it may 
not! Come what may, I trust that my soul | 
will never sleep, nor words of mine lull 
any other soul to sleep. . . . I am always 
glad to see that Thorda’s conscience is quick 
enough with regard to her own people.” 

“Quick enough! I fear it is only too 
quick,” replied Mrs. Godfrey with enthusiasm. 
“Tf you had seen her face yesterday morn- | 
ing you would not think it needful to harrow 
her feelings about such a worthless weed as | 
her brother Hartas.” | 

“Milicent! That is not like you!” 

“T know it is not. Forgive me! But 
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when I think of the way in which he has 
received your most kindly advice and per- 
suasion—to say nothing of my own—and 
when I remember his lifelong laziness, his 
insolence, his utter and wilful ignorance, | 
feel all that is wicked within me stirred to 
the last dregs. . And, oh me! I fear that 
Rhoda is but very little better.” 

“You are not alone in that fear, Milicent. 
And every now and then there comes across 
me a sharp pang—have we, after all, striven 
to the uttermost ? One can never know!” 

“ You can never know, Hugh, dear; be- 
cause you are never satisfied with yourself— 
do what you may. Think of the manner in 
which you strove with Rhoda for weeks to- 
gether after the long illness that she had, 





| three years ago; and when her very life had 


been despaired of ! How you talked to her, 
and besought her, and prayed with her, and 
for her, even when she was answering your 
every word with a sneer. Oh, don’t speak 
of your not having done enough. Surely 
there is a limit to human effort !” 

* Ah! but who shall dare to fix it? Not 
any human being. Think of the long-suf- 
ferance one almost expects from God Him- 
self! Think of His exclaiming, by the mouth 
of His prophet Amos, ‘ Behold, I am pressed 
under you as a cart is pressed that is full of 


| sheaves /’ What human experience can be 


named by the side of that? Oh! don’t let 


| us talk of having done enough ; rather let us 


begin again at the beginning, and strengthen 
one’s effort as one perceives greater need for 
effort. Let Thorda go this afternoon by all 
means. Her very calmness, her simple, 
natural elevation, may do more than words 
can do. Certainly, let her go; let her have 
such satisfaction as may come from the know- 
ledge that ‘she has done what she could.’” 
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> By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
ill E knew that the walls were battered We listen to baby voices 
le, : And let in the wind and the rain ; And the patter of baby feet ; 
. The children were gone and scattered, For the heart, grown old, rejoices 
v- And never would come back again ; In a life that was young and sweet; 
But the home seemed all the dearer Though the nest is left forsaken, 
For the signs of its swift decay, The echoes of music abide ; 
And the past grows ever clearer And the joys that time has taken 
When lives are wearing away. Are fairer than aught beside. 


With grief that is past our telling, 
And hearts that are ready to break, 
We mourn for the dear old dwelling— 
So dear for the little ones’ sake ; 
And still, as the evenings darken, 
And clouds hang over the west, 
Our souls are waking, to hearken 
For God to call us to rest. 


























































Fiore os Serene 


THE NEW HEAVEN AND THE NEW EARTH. 


a Hew Bear's Sermon. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“But we, according to the promise, look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” —2 Prrer iii. 13, 


™ OPE,” says the poet, “springs eternal 

in the human breast.” We are ever 
looking forward to a golden age, which, like 
the splendour of the rainbow, flying before 
us as we advance, leaves us only amid 
the driving rain. ‘ Man,” adds the poet in 
the next line, “never is, but always to be 
blest.” His happiness is much more often 
a thing of memory or of hope, than a thing 
of fruition. In vain he experiences the per- 
petual disenchantment of new years. In 
vain he finds 


“ New times, new chimes, new lands, new men—but still 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill.” 


In the minds of the early Christians there 
was a strange mixture of feelings as regards 
the present life. They were looking forward 
with constant and eager expectation for the 
coming of the Lord. The word used to 
describe it (droxapadoxia) implies the head 
and neck strained eagerly forward to catch 
sight of some approaching chariot. Their 
watchword was Maranatha, “The Lord is 
at hand.” They thought that any morning 
might witness the flaming advent of their 
king. They never knew whether the scarlet 
clouds of sunrise might not herald some 
world-catastrophe. Misunderstanding some 
of the reported sayings of Christ, mistaking, 


like the Apostles, sometimes the spiritual for | 


the literal, sometimes the literal for the 
spiritual, they were tempted into the feverish 
and unpractical restlessness against which St. 
Paul so earnestly warned his Thessalonian 
converts. And when the Second Advent on 
the clouds of heaven was so long delayed, 
the natural result was first disappointment, 
and then in some minds unbelief. ‘“ Where,” 
they asked, “isthe promise of His coming ?” 
And all that the writer of this Epistle can say 
in answer, is to reassert to them that as cer- 
tainly as there had once been a deluge of water 
which drowned the old world, so certainly 
shall there be a deluge of fire to destroy the 
world which nowis. The earth, he tells them, 
is “stored with fire.” The day shall come 
when her volcanoes, bursting the seals which 
repress the impatient earthquake, shall 
bellow destruction from their fiery cones, 
and the world, with its elements melted with 
fervent heat, shall become but a burnt-up 
cinder like her attendant moon. So too say 
the other Apostles. “This world,” says St. 





| Paul, “ passeth away, and the fashion there- 
of.” “I saw,” says St. John, “a new heaven, 
and a new earth; for the first heaven and 
| the first earth are passed away.” 
| And we may still retain that hope of, nay, 
| that sure belief in, a new heaven and a new 
earth in the eternity which is to be. But 
| now, at the beginning of this new year, the 
| question is, whether it need be a hope only ? 
whether even here and now the new heaven 
may not spread over us its soft empyreal 
azure, and the new earth may not at least 
begin to rejoice for us and to blossom as the 
rose % 
| Is this possible ? 
| I. My friends, let us have no illusions. 
Illusions, self-deceiving dreams, beliefs into 
which we have wilfully persuaded ourselves, 
can give but a base and pitiable happiness ; 
the happiness of the maniac who takes the 
twisted straws of his cell for a royal crown. 
If anything be trustworthy, truth is. Let 
us above all be true. Let us, before pro- 
| ceeding any farther, look at things as they 
jare. The duty of courage, the duty of sin- 
| cerity requires us to face realities, not to 
| dwell in an atmosphere of rosy optimism. 
| When we have seen things as they are, we 
| can better judge of things as they may be. 
Look first at this material world, our poor 
home, our transitory dwelling. It is filled 
| undoubtedly with beauty and goodness. The 
wonder and the power of the visible things 
reveal indisputably the Invisible Creator. If 
we have faith even asa grain of mustard 
seed 


* The world’s no blank for us, 
No blot ; it means intensely, and means good.” 


| 
| 





I know no surer refutation of atheism; no 
surer proof that God is, and that God is 
good, than the fact that he has created in us 
an instinct for, and alove of beauty, and 
has also so abundantly gratified that instinct 
in every common sight and sound. “ By the 
greatness and beauty of the creatures pro- 
portionably the Makgr of them is seen.” All 
common things are lovely so far as man 
leaves them so; and in their loveliness we 
read the very autograph of God. Through 
every gateway of the senses flow pure and 
| delightful impressions to the healthy soul. 
| There are delicious fruits of autumn, there 
| are fragrant odours of spring. For the ear 
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there is the song of birds, and the murmur | | whirlpools of the mountain streams, the con- 
| tinual fading of all beauty into darkness and 
of all strength into dust—have — no lan- 


of the sea, and the warbling of the vernal 
breeze, and angelical soft trembling voices, 
and silver songs and solemn instruments. 
And for the eye what wealth and worlds of 
beauty, “fire, and the swift air, and the circle 
of the stars, and the violent water, and the 
lights of heaven.” We look upwards and 
there is the overhanging vault fretted with 
the golden fire of its sunrise and sunset, 
and silvery clouds, and the floor of heaven 
inlaid with patines of bright gold. We look 
downwards and there is the green grass with 
its daily miracle of humble flowers. The 


Alpine summits, the rose upon their flush- | 


ing snow, the blue distant hills, the yellow 
wealth of harvest, the trees in their green 
plenitude of May, the dewdrop sparkling 
like a diamond in the bosom of the rose, the 
gorgeous conflagration of autumn lending 
beauty even to decay ;—the laugh of summer 
waters, the colourings of ‘the shell upon the 
shore, the iridescence of the peacock’s wing 


—are not these signs that God is Love? | 
| which destruction shall not run riot, nor the 


Since the days of Job, mankind has seen 
that it is only a kind Father who could have 
endowed with all its glory and melody the 
hearing ear and seeing eye of love. When 


we think of these things only, we might | 


almost think that a new earth is not to be 
desired. Alas! the dream is soon broken. 
We soon recognise that “there is a crack in 
everything ;” that there is not beauty only 
but fearfulness. Year by year there is death 
on the mountain slopes, and ruthlessness in 
fire, and shipwreck on the sea. The more 
terrible aspects of nature are less common 
than the lovely ones, but they exist. The 
storm blackens the sky, and buffets the 
tormented waves; the great winds of God 
howl over devastated lands ; the all-shatter- 
ing lightning smites likes an angel’s sword 
of flame. 
terrible indictment of nature in the post- 
humous essays of John Stuart Mill as being 
more cruel and refined in torture than a 
Nabis or a Domitian. But take the spon- 
taneous testimony of our greatest living 
writer of prose, and of our poet-laureate in 
verse. “Besides the fearfulness of imme- 
diately dangerous phenomena,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, “ there is an occult and subtle horror 
in many aspects of the creation around us, 
calculated to fill us with serious thought 
even in our times of quietness and peace. . . . 
Wrath and threatening are invariably min- 
gled with love. . . . The blasted trunk, the 
barren rock, the moaning of the bleak winds, 
the roar of the black, perilous, merciless 


| 





I need not quote once more the | 





guage for us?” And in The Cup, by Lord 
tT ennyson, after the invocation tothe Divinity, 
‘whose breath is balmy wind to robe our 
hills with grass,” you may read the tremen- 
dous counter-invocation to the same power. 
** O Thou that slay’st the babe within the womb 

Or in the being born, or after slayest him 

As boy or man. O Thou whose stormy voice 

Unsockets the great oak, and rears his root 

Beyond his head, and strows our fruits, and lays 

Our golden grain, and runs to sea, and makes it 

Foam over all the fleeted wealth of kings 

And peoples ; 

Whose arrow is the plague, whose quick flash splits 

The mid-sea mast, and rifts the tower to the rock, 

And hurls the victor’s column down, with him 

That crowns it : 

Who causest the safe earth to shudder and gape 

And gulf and flatten in her closing chasm 

Doomed cities, hear! 

Whose lava-torrents blast and blacken a province 

To a cinder, hear! 

Whose winter-cataracts find a Te: ulin and leave it 

A waste of rock and ruin, hear! 

Yes, we look even at inanimate nature, 

and, in spite of all its glory, we must still 
sigh for a new heaven and a new earth in 


life of man be the sport of forces which, even 
if they be in their totality beneficial for the 
race, are yet for its individual blind as fate, 
brutal as tyranny, merciless as death. 

II. We turn to the world of man. Here, 
again, how much is there which is beautiful 
and full of hope. ‘What a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty ! in form and movement how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a god!” 
And yet when we look at man, whether 
self-revealed in history, or self-portrayed in 
literature, or visible to us in daily life, amid 
all that is bright and noble how clear does it 
become once more that everything has a 
crack init. In history, even if we look no 
farther than the Bible, what a scene is pre- 
sented to us! The epitaph on the ante- 
diluvian world is that “The wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually.” And no sooner had 
the Flood ceased to rebaptize the world than 
mankind is smitten once more. with the 
curses of drunkenness, and apostacy, and 
lust. What horrible devil-worship, what 
merciless ferocity reigned in the old world- 
empires of Assyria and Babylon, and Egypt ! 
What passions of dishonour cankered the 
fair civilisations of Greece and Rome! What 
a deep hypocrisy—bred in the vain idolatry 
of forms and traditions and the servility of 
the human intellect—corrupted into com- 
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placent Pharisaism the religious professions | has his weak point. The infant Achilles in 
of the Chosen People! Then Christ came. | the Greek legend is dipped in the waters of 
But even amid the dawning light, what | the Styx, and the touch of the wave makes 
grievous wolves leapt in among the flock of | him invulnerable; but the water has not 


God! Will-worship, the heretical vanity of 
systems, the pride of priestly rule, the blind 
falsehoods of tradition, the materialising of 





touched the heel by which his mother held 
him, and to that vulnerable heel the deathful 
arrow finds its way. Siegfried, in the 


sacraments, how soon did they overshadow | “ Niebelungen Lied,” bathes in the dragon’s 


the Church of Christ ! 


blood, and it has made him, too, invulnerable ; 


Then look at all the long centuries of the | but, unknown to him, a lime-tree leaf has 
Middle Ages, with their unnatural self- | fluttered down upon his back, and into the 
tortures, their arrogant sacerdotalism, their | vital spot, where the blood has not touched 


deep-seated corruption, their horrible enginery 
of persecution and intolerance. Look at the 
state of nations even now—these petty wars 
with poor savages ; thesedistracted confusions 
of party politics; these race hatreds, so fierce 
and so blind; this desire to repudiate all 
national profession of religion ; this indiffer- 
ence of the great mass of the laity to the 
general alienation from God ; this eagerness 
for a purely secular education ; this choosing 
of infidels for representatives of Christian, or 
what once were Christian, communities ; this 
worship of material things even in religion ; 
these godless masses; this daily increasing 
leprosy of depraved, malignant, and vulgar 
literature ; this vast national patronage of 
the drink, which brings blight and madness 
and murder into so many thousand homes ; 
this glaring contrast between fierce poverty 
and the selfish luxury of wealth! Is all this 
tolerable? Does it in any way represent 
Christianity ? Is it to last for ever? Is there 
nothing in the world of man, even more than 
in the world of nature, to make us yearn for 
the new heaven and the new earth ? 

Does it not almost make us say with 
Cardinal Newman, “ If I looked into a mirror 
and did not see my face I should have the 
sort of feeling which actually comes upon 
me when I look into the living, busy world 
and see no reflection of its Creator ;” or say 
with the blameless King of the Idyls, “I 
saw God in the shining of the stars, I saw 
Him in the flowering of the fields, but in 
His ways with man I found Him not.” 

III. And so again with individual life. 
The Christian may, like St. Paul, be quite 
content to stay here as long as God places 
him here, to serve (if he may haply serve) 
his brethren ; but are there many Christians 
who can help feeling that to depart and to 
be with Christ, to enter that new heaven 
and that new earth, would be roAA@ padAXov 
xpeiocov, far, far better? For life, too, at its 
best, has a crack in it. Somehow, the trail 
of the serpent is over it all. The most per- 
fect man is imperfect, the most innocent man 








his skin, the murderer’s dagger smites. 
Everything in the Icelandic Saga has sworn 
not to injure Balder, the brightest and most 
beloved of all the Northern gods, but the 
insignificant mistletoe has not been asked to 
take the oath, and by the mistletoe he dies. 
These are the dim, sad allegories by which 
the world indicates that even the happiest 
man cannot be all happy, nor the most in- 
vincible altogether safe, nor the best alto- 
gether good. Whatever may be the blessings 
which God has given to us in life—and to the 
poorest of us He has given, if not more than 
we desire, far, far more than we deserve 
—yet is there one among us all who must not 
yearn for the new heaven and the new earth, 
for the treasures which neither moth nor rust 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal, 
for the inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away ? 

IV. But now, after this necessary survey, 
after seeing and admitting that every earthly 
blessing has a flaw in it, 1 return to my first 
question. While we cherish no illusions as 
to the presence of wickedness and sorrow 
and peril, we still ask, ‘Is it wholly impossible 
for us, here and now, to spread over our 
heads some of the azure of that new heaven, 
and to make the new earth begin at least to 
blossom as the rose?” And I answer, Yes, 
it is possible ; it is in our power, if through 
the o’er-arching azure we can see clear open- 
ings into the empyrean, and there by the 
eye of faith see Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God. I answer, Yes, it is possible to 
the sincere, the humble, and the faithful, for 
all who feel and have experienced that— 


“The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers.’’ 

i. For what is our conception of the new 
heaven and the new earth which we desire ! 
Is it a mere absence of annoyances? Is it 
an egotism expanded to infinitude? Is ita 
sensual Mohammedan Paradise? Is it a selfish 
Palace of Art? Is it a city paved with gold, 
or a pagoda of jewels like the New Jeru- 




















salem of St. John in its mere external 
aspect ? Childish must we be indeed if we 
have not got beyond these symbols, if we 
do not know that man is in his essence a 
spiritual being, and that for a spiritual being 
there can be no felicity save in spiritual con- 
ditions—in communion with God, in serenity 
of mind, in purity of heart. We, according 
to the promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
Shall we ever enjoy that heaven hereafter ? 
Yea, if we truly seek it now! But “are 
your minds set upon righteousness, O ye con- 
gregation ? and do ye judge the thing that is 
right, O ye sons of men ?” 

ii. It is not possible for me here, at this 
time, to show more fully how, if righteous- 


ness be the one characteristic of the new | 


heavens and the new earth, it is possible for 
us, in this new year, to further the reign of 
righteousness, and so to foretaste the heaven 
which is so near us all, if we would but enter 
it. But it is perhaps possible for me, in 
closing, to give one illustration, to show 
to how large an extent the happiness of 
heaven is in our own power even upon a sad 
and guilty earth, because that earth has been 
redeemed by Christ. Let this my one illus- 
tration of the truth be taken from the one 
fairest and sweetest sphere of all life—our 
homes. 

If there can be any place upon earth 
supremely blessed it is, it ought to be, an 
English home. If there be one field of 
asphodel on this side of the grave, if there 
be any place over which God’s angels of 
peace may rest for a moment on their mes- 
sages of mercy and wave their purple wings, 
it must surely be in Christian homes, in 
homes around which cluster the sweet memo- 
ries of childhood, trained in love and duty; 
where youth shines like a star ; where there 
may always be an ark of refuge and a haven 
of rest amid the storm of troubles and in- 
justice ; where so many voices speak to the 
ear in music ;— 


‘* Where passing years their gentlest influence shed, 
And age steals softly on each honoured head.” 


Now here is the point which I want to 
illustrate ; our homes exactly resemble our 
lives in this, that they are indeed liable to 
troubles and calamities which are wholly 
beyond our power, and yet that if righteous- 
ness dwell therein, if they be enriched with 
the beauty of holiness, if Christ be there a 
never-exiled guest, they will, in their mea- 
sure, partake, here and now, of the blessed- 
ness of the new heaven and the new earth. 
Alas! we admit that, as in the world, so 
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even in our most cherished homes there must 
be a flaw in the jewel of any earthly happi- 
ness. Even in Paradise there was the snake. 
| Do what we will we cannot shut out care, 
or sorrow, or misfortune, or even calamity. 
Even in an English home there may be a 
prodigal; a warped slip of wilderness even 
/among the trees of God. And care may 
}enter, and bitter poverty. Nor from any 
| home, as this dark shadow shows, can we 
| keep out the step of death. The dart of the 
last enemy can pierce even through the holy 
atmosphere of love, and sooner or later in the 
| desolate house, which was once so happy, 
must flow the tears of the widow and the 
fatherless. 

For every one of us, too, is waiting that 
shadow with the keys. We all, in turn, 
|must face our forlorn hours of bereave- 


| ment. For us, too, sooner or later, our house 





must be left unto us desolate. How, then, 
|in such a world as this, can we do other- 
| wise than yearn for that new heaven and 
| new earth, where God shall wipe all tears 
from off all faces, and whence sorrow and 
| sighing shall flee away? But mark, my 
friends, the lesson. ‘These natural sorrows 
are, and are meant to be, full of blessedness; 
the light of God shining upon them trans- 
mutes them into heavenly gold. The wounds 
which God makes, God heals. The fire 
which kindles the grains of frankincense 
upon His altar, at the same time brings out 
their fragrancy. All that He sends, if borne 
submissively, becomes rich in mercy. Upon 
the troubled soul which seeks Him His con- 
solations increase with the gentleness of a 
sea which caresses the shore it covers. Even 
in the hour when we have committed our 
beloved to the dust— 
Faith So iif any ‘death dies.” 

A brittle thing is our earthly happiness— 
brittle as some thin vase of Venetian glass ; and 
yet neither anxiety nor sorrow, nor the dart 
of death, which is mightier than the oak- 
cleaving thunderbolt, can shatter a thing 
even so brittle as the earthly happiness of 
our poor little homes, if we place it under 
the care of God. And yet though neither 
anguish nor death can break it with all their 
violence, sin can break it at a touch; and 
selfishness can shatter it, just as there are 
acids which will shiver the Venetian glass. Sin 
and selfishness—God’s balm does not heal the 
ravages which they cause. Drink, unbridled 
passions, absorbing egotism, headstrong in- 
difference, these are fatal to the happiness of 
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any home. But these can be avoided. The 
misery which these induce is a self-chosen 
misery. Where these are, there indeed— 


—" “ Frights, changes, horrors 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
‘The unity and wedded calm of homes 
Quite from their fixture.” 


Self-assertion, self-will, selfishness, the inabi- 
lity to bear and forbear, the refusal to bear 
one another’s burdens, end so fulfil the law of 
Christ, the absence of healing, holy, self- 
abnegating tenderness—these are indeed— 


© The little rift within the lute : 
Which slowly widening makes the music mute.” 


Too many know it by bitter experience. 
They see the fires of hell mix with their 
hearth, and coldness succeed to love, and 
cruelty to coldness; and if drink comes in, 
as it often does in such cases, brutalism suc- 
ceeds to cruelty. But even short of these 
immeasurable evils— 
* Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet, in a sunny hour, fall off, 


Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity.” 


“ Better,” says Solomon, “is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” 

What then, in brief, is the one best, 
surest secret of a happy home? It is that 
it should be a home wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness, wherein dwelleth the fear of God, 
wherein dwelleth love. And since this 


|is in our power, therefore the blessedness 
| which is deeper and more enduring than 
| happiness is within our own reach. And so 
it is with the world. If we make of this 
| world, so far as we are concerned, a world 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, so far do we 
anticipate the fruition of the new world, the 
new Jerusalem. Let us aim at this tranquil, 
this sober happiness of quietness and confi- 
dence and peace in God. This is no chimera, 
The possibility of winning this is no illusion. 
| In our patience let us possess, let us acquire 
| our souls. The world will still be the world. 
There will still be the pestilence which 
| walketh in darkness and the arrow that flieth 
in the noon-day. The animalism of brutal 
passions will still crowd our streets with the 
infamy of its victims and the wretchedness 
which dogs their heels. There will still be 
'envy and hatred and malice, and lies, and 
sickness, and poverty, and death; but the 
world in which our inmost souls shall live 
and move and have their being will ever in 
this life be an anticipated fruition of the new 
heaven and the new earth. The outer world 
|may still continue for many a long year, it 
' may be for many a long century, to grope in 
| Egyptian darkness, in darkness which may 
be felt; but our souls, like the children of 
Israel in Goshen, may have light in their 
dwellings. For God is light, and he who 
dwelleth in God dwelleth in light ; and where 
God’s light is there is wisdom and safety, 
and a peace which the world does not even 
| attempt to give ; and which, happily, neither 
| its malice, nor its wickedness, nor its misfor- 
| tunes can ever take away. 
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ions of Pompeii. 


By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


T was from Castellamare, a busy little 
town at the head of the Bay of Naples, 
that we paid our first visit to Pompeii. We 
had driven there from Sorrento on the pre- 
vious day—a drive which, by reason of its 
beauty and diversity: the wide views it 
commands of the bay and its coasts and 
islands; the broad avenues of ilex and acacia ; 
the ravines crossed by bridges that seem to 
be hanging in mid-air; the white villas and 


clustering villages ; the gardens, and orange- | 


groves and vineyards, is a thing to be re- 


membered with delight. To-day, however, 
our business is with Pompeii. 

I remember that I awoke early on the 
morning of our proposed excursion, aroused 
by the clashing of church-bells from the little 
town below us. My first thought was Pom- 
peii, and’ looking out from the terrace that 
faced our windows, I saw the traitorous 
mountain that had wrought the age-long woe, 
looming large against the horizon, the waters 
at its foot bathed in a soft yellow light, and 
'the sun, which had not long risen, floating 
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The Street of the Tombs. 


red as blood above the distant hills. We 
left our hotel in a little carriage at about 
half-past nine, and rattled through the town, 
which at this hour is full of business. Our 
road struck inland—Pompeii is now some 
distance from the sea—a long level road daz- 
zlingly white, ankle-deep in dust, and bor- 
dered by market-gardens, where in the rich 
lava-soil Indian corn, the familiar potato, 
and vegetables of many less familiar kinds 
are being cultivated. 

It was pleasant to watch the men and 
women at work, weeding, hoeing, digging, 
staking, raising pails of water from the reser- 
voirs where it is stored, and pouring it into 
the troughs that run round the fields. They 
work thus from early dawn, rest in the 
middle of the day, and work again in the 











evening. ‘They looked very diligent, and no. 
at all miserable. The whole of the low-lying 
plain between Vesuvius and the sea seems to 
be cultivated in this way. Canals and small 
streams run along the roads, and here and 
there are low huts built of thatch and wattles, 
where, we supposed, some of the cultivators 
live. The long-buried city, now so strangely 
brought to light, runs along the centre of a 
low green hill, which was before us as we 
drove. I gazed at it with a feeling of excite- 
ment which it would be impossible to put 
into words. 

In a few minutes we were at the gates. 
Several unauthorised persons who were loung- 
ing about, on the look out for travellers, offered 
themselves as guides ; but having been fore- 
warned, we declined their services. Through 
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a small restaurant and a curiosity store full 
of photographs, pictures, and casts of statu- 
ary, we went, paid at the door of entrance 
two francs each for our tickets, and were put 
under the guidance of a small, fair, intelli- 
gent-looking man in military uniform, who 
undertook to show us everything. 

He took us through the museum first. 
There are all sorts of curious things here— 
breads, fruits, scraps of clothes, pottery more 
than eighteen centuries old, these trivial 
relics of every-day life. Stranger still, 
—almost ghastly—awing us so that we 
lowered our voice and spoke in whispers, 


skeletons of ~ .a and women laid out under 
glass cases exactly as they were found. The 
moulds are perfect. We could trace the fea- 
tures, even the expression, of each face. 
One, that of a man, is beautiful and calm; 
another is contracted with mortal agony ; 
another, a woman, looks as if she had just 
fallen asleep. It seemed almost irreverent to 





The place of amusements. 


traced. We turned off the 
principal street and entered the 
Forum: a wide, open square 
surrounded by temples that, in 
their day, must have been 
magnificent. Returning, we 
went on to the theatre, from 
one of the loggie of which we 
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gaze at them; and I turned away with a 
curious contraction at my heart. 

It was a relief to leave the dead people and 
to go out into the dead town. Under an 
archway we went, and found ourselves in 
|a stone-paved road, uneven to the tread 
}and bordered on either side with unroofed 
houses. 

The sun was nearly at its full height now, 
and the glare was excessive ; fortunately, 
however, a cool breeze was coming in from 
the sea, so we did not feel so much oppressed 
as we should otherwise have done. We went 





| slowly, and our guide did not hurry us. He 
were the relics of humanity, the petrified | 


showed us the different objects of interest. 
Here is a principal street along which chariots 
were driven; the marks of wheels can be 
seen in the lava floor. There are shops along 
its course—bakeries, restaurants, wine-shops. 
Those stone tanks at the sides of the streets 
are the reservoirs and fountains where the 





| people drank. The hollows worn by their 
| hands as they stooped to drink can still be 











had a fine view of the city 
with the hills behind it, and 


Copy of a picture of gludiators. 
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the low-lying 
fields outside 
spread out as 
in a map. 

It was im- 
possible tosee 
everything, 

and when we had 
reached the theatre, 
we had been walking 
and gazing for some 
time, and were begin- 
ning to feel tired. 
Our guide, a most in- 
telligent person, who 
takes a sort of pa- 
ternal interest in the 
dead city, traced out 
a little route for us. 
He wished us to see 
what was most im- 
portant, and to leave 
the rest for a possible 
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future visit. In pursuance of his scheme we 
went to the public baths; one was for the 
poor and several were for the rich; the 
latter opening out of a richly-decorated hall, 
some of whose frescoes are still marvellously 
fresh and bright. And, next, we visited 
some of the most famous of the private 
houses, and here would willingly have lin- 
gered, for they seemed to make us realise 
more vividly than anything else the inner 
life of the city. Most of them are built 
on the same plan. There is the little 
entranee-hall ; the atrium (outer court), with 
the tiny sleeping-rooms for the men on either 
side, and another larger court, or garden, 
decorated with pillars and statuary within, 
having, in its centre, a basin for fish, and 
surrounded with the women’s sleeping-rooms, 
and the apartments for eating and reception, 
the latter often finely decorated with frescoes. 
We were struck with the small size of these 
apartments, even in the largest houses. No 
doubt the greater part of the lives of the 
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A warm-drink shop. 


people in these old Roman towns was lived 
in the open air, in the temples and Forum, 

and bazaars. 
The houses have all been named, whether 
with or without reason is a question for the 
° antiquarian. To us, Lytton’s romance, the 
characters and incidents of which have re- 
mained wonderfully distinct in my mind, 
although years have passed away since I 
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An unburied house in the Street of the Baths 
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read it, surrounds many of these 
houses with a peculiar and vivid 
interest. There is the house of 
Pansa, one of the largest ; the 
house of Glaucus, small, but 
beautiful, and showing traces of 
elaborate decoration; the house of 
Sallust; the house of the Dancing 
Faun; and outside the Parla 
Erculano, approached through the 
Street of Tombs, a fine and spa- 
cious mansion stands, said to have 
been the country-house of the 
wealthy Diomede. Beneath this 
house are long narrow cellars 
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Vesuvius, seen from the market- place. 
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The god Jupiter. 


lighted by apertures in the root. We went 
down into them and tried to realise the feel- 
ings of the unhappy little band of men and 
women who, having provided themselves with 
food sufficient to support them for several 
days, took shelter here from the rain of fire 
and ashes that was covering the devoted city 
with a mantle of death. 

For nearly three hours we had been 
wandering through the deserted ways of this 
strangest and most perfect monument to the 
past that the world has ever seen; but when, 
feeling exhausted, we returned to our carriage, 
it did not seem as if we had been an hour. 

The first sight of Pompeii is an era in one’s 
life. We may hear of it, we may read of it, 
we may picture it ourselves, but no imagina- 
tion can even distantly approach the reality. 
To walk through the long-buried ways, to be 
brought face to face in our living present 
with the ways and works, the tastes and 
ideas, nay, the very thoughts of those who 
lived so many hundred years ago; to realise 
that when these old Pompeians trod the 
streets of their pleasure-city, whose inner- 
most recesses are open to us now, the little 
sect only lately called the Christian Sect, was 
first beginning to be troublesome to the 
Roman State, all this gives one the thrill of 
a new emotion. 

Nearly two thousand years ago—eighteen 





centuries—and the marbles and mosaics and 
frescoes on which these ancient people looked 
are still before us. We peer curiously into 
the places where they slept and ate; we stand 
in their Hall of Judgment; we wander 
through their ruined Forum ; we look into 
the bazaars where the fashionable of the city 
bought fashionable wares, and the theatre 
where they gazed at passing shows, and the 
temples where before Jupiter rich and poor 
worshipped together. How strange it seems! 
Almost inconceivable! And yet, what is 
time ? A human abstraction—a distinc- 
tion made by the mind of man to enable 
it to grope its way through the pathless 
ocean, whose waves are ages, and of whose 
shores no human heart can conceive. With 
the Eternal time is not. He needeth not, 
as His children do, to measure the days and 
the years. “One day is with the Lord asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day,” said the old Hebrew in a moment of 
inspiration when he was meditating on his 
Jehovah. Limitless! But there we lose 
ourselves. The spirit craves for its ancient 
boundaries. It cannot—it dares not—give 
itself to the great sea that rolls beyond. Days, 
weeks, months, years. So we measure our 
time, and so did they, and so will others when 
we, in our turn, shall have drifted away into 
the invisible. 

May He who fills immensity with his pre- 
sence, He who, to teach them how to live and 
how to die, came once in visible form amongst 
His children, be then our guide. For so shall 
the larger prospect bring the larger vision ; so 
shall the human heart that trembles now, and 
shudders before infinity, rest joyfully in the 
glory of the Lord. 
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Picture of a human sacrifice. 
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THE CHURCHYARD OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


N OST ancient church, where faith had | They felt the dim religious light 


birth, 
Most solemn nave and aisle ; 
Where God’s first worshippers on earth 
Won the great Father’s smile. 
Your airy bells and lofty tower 
To Adam vespers rang, 
Of gentle winds at sunset hour, 
While bird and brooklet sang. 


Beneath your roof on human ears, 
First fell the voice of God ; 

Your aisle to man, in childhood years, 
Each eve your Maker trod. 

Soft whispering leaf, low murmuring brook, 
Swift wind they could not see, 

Deep gloom on which they dared not look, 
Told them that God must be. 


Beneath your solemn floor they made 
Tombs by the sleeping flower, 

Suggesting that the sleeping man 
Would have his waking hour. 

Like frost and snow, death only kept 
A sentry at the gate ; 

He stood to guard for those who wept, 
While both God’s springtime wait. 


They laid for slab on Abel’s tomb 
A turf of grasses green, 
Where slept the blue-bell, root and bloom, 
With winter nights between. 
The mother’s darling boy asleep, 
Beneath the flowering sod, 
Was but a buried root, so deep 
Its flower had gone to God. 


Which fell within thy shade ; 
The crying voices of thy night 
Their deeper natures made. 
Grand sanctuary ! where silence dwells, 
And souls awake to God, 
| Whose nave and porch and choir and 
| aisles 
| Our sleeping fathers trod ! 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The sacred pile where first there smiled 
A bridegroom on a bride, 
| Where fallen heart and slaughtered child, 
| First mourners fled to hide; 
Where came the ages to adore, 
Where woes and death were brought— 
| Men do not tread thine hallowed floor 
As often as they ought. 


Our eyes thy chancel do not see, 
Too fond of stir we’ve grown, 

We build us images of thee 

| And seek our God in stone. 

Thine is the veiled and holy place 
Where, pondering for a while, 

The veil is gently drawn aside 
And things eternal smile. 





| No sect, no creed comes here to stand 
Chanting ungodly pride. 

The Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
In thee stand side by side, 

3efore thine ark and budding rod; 
To hear with bated breath 

Vague whisperings of a living God 
Who conquers over death. 





Here Greek and Briton, Indian, too, 
Have wept beside their grave, 

While sighing trees told what they knew 
Of things that God could save. 

Spring chimed beyond the winter knell, 
Throbbing the sunny air. 

Beyond life’s dirge, they heard you tell 
Of music everywhere. 


MARY HARRISON, 
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THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 
By BRENDA. 


| The hut was certainly a lonely dwelling- 
| place; wild birds and hares and rabbits 

N the hillside it stood, all alone and and sheep there were in abundance all 

bare, witha heavily thatched roof which about, but of human society there was none. 
kept out the rains in winter ; and just one | Not too lonely was it, however, for Rob 
chimney to let out the smoke from the dried | the shepherd, who would have laughed if 
drift-wood fire, that old Beth kept alight in| you had talked to him of solitude. How 
the little brick-floored kitchen all the year! could he possibly feel solitude as long as 
round. Early or late the smoke curled up| God spared him Bonnie? he would have 
from amid the thatch. Sometimes her | asked; “dear, kind, brave, gentle, sweet,” 
brother Rob, the shepherd, came in wet from | and everything else, “little Bonnie!” the 
tending his sheep and then his clothes wanted | only child of his dead wife, and as near the 
drying ; there was often his tea or dinner to | angels, Rob thought, as could be. Bonnie 
be kept hot, for he was not punctual at | was the shepherd’s darling, and if there had 
meals, and there was her own rheumatism | been no one else on Glendowry Hill the pain 
to be thought of, which made a fire, summer | of felt solitude would never have touched 
or winter, equally agreeable to Beth. Rob. 

The hut—as it was called, though it was| But besides Bonnie there lived in the 
really a cottage—commanded a wide range | hut his old sister Elizabeth, “ Beth” as she 
of country, stretching away and away into | was called for short, and her daughter Lois, 
the lonely purple distance at the back, and | who was five years older than Bonnie, and of 
off out to the cliff line in front. It stood such a different nature and disposition alto- 
open to the free fresh winds of heaven, and gether that the cousins would never have 
was within sound of the sea, which came been companions even if they had been of 
in over great mussel-covered rocks, and broke the same age. Lois was a plain, home- 
like muttered thunder on the shore, under | loving lass. She did all the rough hard 
the iron-bound walls of cliff. work of the hut and found her pleasure in 

From his hut, the shepherd could see} it. When her mother went into Dowry to 
all the land where his flocks found pasture | do the marketing once a month, she was 
and fold, and if a sheep went straying or | quite content that Bonnie should always be 
a little white lamb got separated from its| the one to go. Lois did not care for the 
mother, he was generally able to discover it | town, the shops had no attraction for her, 
from the height or to hear its cry ascend- | and the jolting ride ever the rough roads in 
ing from the hollows. The nearest town one of Lord Dorgal’s carts which the hind 
was twelve miles off; the rough road which lent them always gave her a headache. If 
led to it wound at the foot of Glendowry her eyes wanted refreshment Lois found it in 
Hill, and there was not another human habi- | going to the house-door. What sight better 
tation within five miles of the hut except! in all the world could there be than the 
the grim grey mansion buried in trees of beautiful Glen of Dowry? and if she wanted 
Lord Dorgal, who never resided init. He pleasant sounds was there not always the 
passed most of his time on a property | music of the sea to listen to? Lois’s reli- 
abroad. The blinds of this English mansion | gious heart craved for nothing beyond the 
were close drawn from one year’s end to the | simple beauties of nature, in which she saw 
other ; outside the fruit was allowed to rot} written a continual hymn of praise. “The 
on the trees, the grass to grow where it | Lord is good to all: and His tender mercies 
liked, and if the stranger chose to enter the | are over all His works.” Lois would have 
grounds there was nothing to keep him out, | pined and drooped inacity. Bonnie, on the 
for the last high wind had blown down the | other hand, delighted to roam, loved com- 
gates, and they had never been replaced. | pany when she could get it, and hated every 
Lord Dorgal’s hind, with his turbulent | kind of work which kept her indoors. She 
daughter Lallie, were the only inhabitants of | liked going with the sheep in company with 
the gloomy abode except rats and mice— | her father and Tren, the faithful dog that 
which scampered undisturbed up and down | had carried her on his back when she was a 
the grand staircase—and the great white owls | baby and had saved her once from drowning 
which hooted in the roof. | when she had gone wading beyond her depth. 


CHAPTER I.—THE SHEPHERD’S HUT. 
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She liked going for long rambles along the 
shore or into the country with Lallie, the 
hind’s daughter, who lived at the mansion, 
and beguiled the ears of the shepherd’s child 
with many a false story of how she slept in 
a carved bed every night covered over with 


crimson silk and lace curtains, ate her food | 


off delicate china and drank out of silver gob- 
lets belonging to Lord Dorgal, all which made 
her own little chamber under the thatch, 
her wooden plate and tin mug, seem very 
common things indeed to Bonnie. 

Failing Lallie’s company, or her father’s, 
or Tren’s, Bonnie would go on her roving 
expeditions alone, sometimes bathing in 
sequestered bays along the shore, or wading 


in deep pools for prawns, or clambering | 
over the grand mussel-covered rocks which | 
receding tides laid bare in search of won- | 
derful anemones and weeds, or else inland, | 


scampering over hill and dale like a wild 
thing, happy and free. It seemed as much 
a necessity to her to leave home in the 
morning and go roaming, as it did to the 
birds to leave their cliffnests every day to 
go their long flights over land and sea ; but 


like the birds she always returned at night ; | 


however late she had come, the shepherd and 
Beth and Lois had never known her not 
to return to them at night. It seemed only 
natural that she should, return, so very 
natural, for had not the hut on Glendowry 
Hill sheltered Bonnie ever since she was 
born? Had she ever known a sorrow or an 
ache there that somebedy had not tried to 
cure? Did she not always have the best at 
the humble board, the best indeed of every- 

. thing that the lowly home afforded? Was 
she not the pride and the very darling of it 
—why should she ever leave it ? 

Ah, yes; but it is not always the little 

bird that we have held in our hands, and 
fed, and warmed, and cherished through the 
hard winter days that will keep with us 
when summer comes! If the window stands 
open, it will fly away with the gayest heart. 
What captivity so sweet that should stay 
it when liberty offers? And so we see it 
go—our sweet little innocent round bird 
—and we never see it again perhaps till 
one day in the fields we come upon a small 
half-starved feathered thing lying in the 
show gasping, with glazed eyes and a breast 
torn open and bleeding from the wound 
that a cruel hawk had dealt it, and we 
know it for our little bird that forsook 
us in summer time when it heard the lark 
singing in the sky and the fields were ripen- 
ing to gold. 


It in no way followed that Bonnie would 
always return because the hut was her home 
and it had been kind to her. Bonnie loved 
her rambles by the shore, and over the moors 
and quiet country lands well enough, but 
what she enjoyed most was going into the 
town. Once a month regularly she went with 
Beth to market, and not for anything would 
she have missed these visits, though some- 
times they were made under difficulties. The 
hind, who was of uncertain temper, would 
not always give them a seat in the cart, and 
| then they had to take to the road on foot, and 

trust to getting lifts on the way, which did 
| not come often till they were very tired with 
the heavy loads they had to carry. But 
though Beth sighed and found these journeys 
troublesome, Bonnie never did. She thought 
getting into the town paid for everything. 
There was more stir and bustle on market 
days of course than on ordinary ones, and to 
Bonnie, who had never been in a city to see 
| what life really was, the town of Dowry 
| seemed all animation and excitement. 

Besides the bustle of the market-place, 
| where the buying and selling and haggling and 
quarrelling went on every Wednesday, there 
were the shops—about eight in all, in the main 
| straggling little street. There were two 
| butchers and two bakers, a druggist, a cream 
and butter and fruit shop in one, a boot- 
| maker, and what was known by the country 
round as “Simmons’s.” This last consisted 
of three old-fashioned dwellings communicat- 
ing with each other, and held by one man, 
who was looked upon with envy and dis- 
like by all the others, because he was the 
monopolising tradesman of this old-world 
west country town. He sold boots and 
treacle, drapery and cream; he combined 
kettles and onions, tea and soothing syrups 
for teething babies, smoked fish and grave- 
stones, and everything else. The consequence 
was, no housewife felt her marketing quite 
complete when she journeyed into Dowry 
without a call in at ‘“Simmons’s,” and if she 
came out poorer in one way, she left richer 
in another, for everybody had a little packet 
of “gossip” given them before leaving, which 
put just the spice on to the purchase. On 
dark wintry afternoons, “Simmons’s” win- 
dows blazed with gas, and the country people, 
after their marketing, used to go in there to 
get warmed up and cheered before setting 
out again for their far-outlying farms and 
homes. A rare jabber of talk in broad west- 
country accents used then to go on amidst 
the cheese and tallow candle odours at “Sim- 
mons’s.” which was as much a club for the 
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woman-kind of that locality as the “ Kite” | the shepherd’s child had caught the fancy to 
—a small hotel and tavern farther down the | get there whenever she could. This fancy, 
street—was for the men. | Beth had noticed with uneasiness, had been 

Once a year, in an open space called the | growing on her of late. Last month when 
Broad Meads, a fair was held, where were Beth had to miss market-days on account of 
sold horses and ponies, toys and gingerbread, | her infirmity,, Bonnie had manifested such 
and where Johnnie could buy “a bunch of | acute disappointment and vexation as to ap. 
blue ribbons, to tie up the bonny brown | pear to Beth to be out of all proportion to 
hair ” of his sweetheart. Any one who had | the thing denied. She did not know what 








ever attended the gay summer gathering in | 
the Broad Meads could never afterwards call | 
Dowry a dull town—of that all the country 

side would have assured you. 

Moreover, Dowry was but six miles from 
Tackport, a thriving sea-port town, and its 
business and bustle radiated far enough to 
keep Dowry from ever absolutely going to | 
sleep. When large vessels came into port, | 
the demand for provisions was sometimes 
greater in Tackport than the supply, and 
then the seafaring men would walk out to 
Dowry, and buy up all the loaves, meat, 
and vegetables there—hence the two Dowry 
butchers and bakers, and the cream and 
butter shop, which maintained a separate 
existence in spite of “Simmons’s.” But for 
Tackport patronage three of these shops | 
would have come badly off. Through the 
same means, many a pretty and choice thing 
from over the seas found its way into Dowry | 
in the course of the year, rare bits of amber | 
from the Baltic, tigers’ claws in the rough, and | 
Eastern baubles wrought in ivory and silver, | 
which Jack had got hold of somehow or other | 
on his travels, and was ready to part with at | 
once on landing for beer and tobacco. Per- 
haps he felt his conscience as well as his | 
pockets lighter when these treasures had 
passed into other hands, for Jack could not | 
always have said “he had paid for them,” 
at any rate he knew he could never keep | 
them. 

More than once a simple country maiden 
had come into Dowry at fair-time, wearing 
on her neck to fasten her cotton kerchief 
a pin that was worth a fortune to her if 
she had only known it. Brother Dick or 
Tom had given a sailor at the “Kite” the 
other evening a few pence for it, the colour 
of the stone was pretty, that was all, and they 
had brought it home and bestowed it on her, 
thinking no higher of their gift than if it 
were a handful of ripe cherries. How could 
rough farm-labourers know a sapphire when 
they saw it—“ didn’t it look like blue glass 
every bit?” 

Dowry, for these reasons, was felt to be 
a town of great possibilities; it was small, 
but wonderful things happened in it, and ! 





to make of the child; she used not to be so 
keen about going ! 

Bonnie had always been a little way- 
ward, a little selfish—that Beth would have 
admitted—but then Beth knew she had to 
thank herself for it. It was on Beth’s 
conscience very often that she had spoilt 
Bonnie. But this hankering to get into 
the town, and something else that went 
with it—a little timidly often-uttered wish 
that she could wear finer clothes than those 
which fell to her lot as a shepherd’s child— 
had taken lately much of the peace out of 
Beth’s life. And Beth put it all down to 
“ Lallie,” the hind’s daughter, who was a 
terrible thorn in Beth’s side. She was 
spoken of lightly by all the country side as 
“that Lallie,” and for bold wickedness and 
insolent beauty there was none to match 
her. She was entirely her own mistress. 
No one dared interfere with her, not even 
her father, who ag Lord Dorgal’s hind bore 
the character of being a stern and deter- 
mined man. The wrath which he continually 
felt, but did not express towards his daughter, 
the hind seemed ,to bottle up, and let off 
on other people, who: at most only gave him 
angry words back. If he stormed at Lallie, 
she condescended to no speech, she threw 
things at him, the carving-knife or the poker, 
or the cat, anything that lay handiest. 

Many had been the quarrels in the gloomy 
mansion amongst the trees between the 
hind and his daughter; the people won- 
dered at “Simmons’s” regularly every mar- 
ket-day that he did not turn her out of doors 
neck and crop, they were sure they would 
have done so long ago if Lallie had been their 
daughter ; but probably not one of them 
would. 

Fathers and mothers with undutiful chil- 
dren are of all tried folk the most long- 
suffering. They have memories, which keep 
them back from taking the step the world, 
looking on, thinks it would be so justifiable 
to take, and so easy after all the provoca- 
tions, the repeated trials, the money spent, 
the fearful ingratitude, &c. Lallie’s father 
remembered her in white pinafores and 
socks, trotting after him in the fields with a 





“Like frost and snow, death only kept 
A sentry at the gate.” 


Page 29, 























little basket, and babbling to him baby-talk 
that only he could understand, which re- 
membrance always held the stern man back, 
when he thought of casting Lallie adrift. 
Ever since winter time twelvemonths ago, 
Lallie had seemed to take a capricious liking 
for Bonnie. 





suspect Lallie’s true motive for “taking up” 


with the child, and she rightly put down to | 


Lallie’s influence this new feverish hanker- 
ing of Bonnie’s for the town, and her softly- 
whispered wish in Beth’s ear as they came 
home in the gloaming from market that she 
might wear a satin gown, and ear-rings, and 
pretence flowers! Before, she had always 
been content with the broad country lands 
about her home, and the bays and beaches, 
porths and gullies of the wondrous sea-shore ; 
before, she had never sighed for better 
clothing than the simple dress of a shepherd’s 
child, and the flowers of the field had always 
been enough for her! Why did she hanker 
for “‘ pretence flowers” when the lilies fresh 
from God were all about her? was it not a 
sign that something had entered into the 
child’s soul which was of the world, corrupt- 
ing and cankering? Beth felt it so. Every 


one of her small acquaintance had told Beth | 


scores of times that she was doing wrong in 
letting Bonnie go with the girl. 

Trewen Rice, who farmed a little land five 
miles away, the mother of the honest fellow 
betrothed to Lois, had preached to Beth to 
make Bonnie shun Lallie, as she would a ser- 
pent in her path. But like many another fond 
and foolish guardian, Beth, while listening 


and assenting, allowed herself to be overcome | 


by the child’s tears and entreaties not to 
forbid her Lallie’s company, and she had 
never yet had the moral courage to put her 
foot firmly down upon the evil, resolving to 
take the consequences whatever they were 
of separating the girls. It would make dis- 
cord and trouble in the home she knew. 
Bonnie was motherless, and her tears must 
be spared, and perhaps Rob would think she 
was being hard, and the hind might resent 
it, and altogether the difficulties were so 
great, Beth waited, protesting, and unhappy, 
but unable to screw herself up to taking 
any downright decisive action. And while 
she waited, Lallie was slowly and surely 
carrying out a certain deeply laid plan of 


her own which had for its object revenge. | 
Beth had made of Lallie a bitter enemy, | 
though she knew it not; and the story of it | 


was this. 
In the dark days of last winter twelve- 
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| and away across country. 
Yes, it seemed capricious to | 
good simple Beth; it was beyond her to | 





months, a robbery was committed at the 
gloomy mansion amongst the trees, and 
some ancient lace and tapestry and some 
plated goblets were taken from an oaken 
chest, and carried out hurriedly at the gates 
The thieves with 
their booty were met on the road by an old 
woman, of whom they inquired the straightest 
road to Tackport. 

The old woman, seeing that they were in 
great haste, that they drove in the hind’s 
own light cart, were whipping along his 
fastest horse, and had suspicious bundles 
at the back of them, told them that the sea- 
| port town lay just where it did not, and then 
hurried on to the mansion and told the 
bailiff, who was heavily asleep in his dun- 
| geon-like kitchen, all that she had seen. 
Her tale was “ pooh-poohed ” by Lallie, who 
laughed insolently, and said she must have 
fallen asleep and been dreaming; but the 
hind uprose, and insisted upon treating it 
as a reality at once. He happened to know 
| the old woman who brought the tidings as a 
person not given to falling asleep and dream- 
ing, so he went round to the stable in hot 
concern, and sure enough there was the cart 
| gone, and the horse. He saddled another, 
and called to Lallie to fetch him his lantern, 
| but Lallie chose to be so long in fetching it 
| that he galloped out at the gates without it, 
| and was a quarter of a mile on the thieves’ 
| track before she again appeared—carrying 
no lantern, for the simple reason that half 
an hour ago she had given it to the men, 
who were flying some leagues ahead with 
the ancient lace and tapestry in a bundle 
behind them. 

The men were caught red-handed and 
brought to justice. At the trial, when she 
gave evidence, the old woman was compli- 
mented by a full bench of magistrates on her 
| sagacity in setting the rogues on the wrong 
road to Tackport, for, said they, and all the 
folk next market day at “ Simmons’s” agreed, 
if they had once got to Tackport they would 
have got clear away by sea, and Lord Dor- 
gal would never have seen his lace or tapestry 
or goblets more. 

The old woman was the shepherd’s sister 
Beth, and one of the men undergoing im- 
prisonment with hard labour in the gaol at 
Tackport for the robbery at Lord Dorgai’s 
was Mike Pollern, a friend of Lallie’s, though 
nobody guessed it. For every step of the 
treadmill that Mike trod Lallie had resolved 
that Beth should shed a tear.  Lallie’s 
\liking for Bonnie had dated exactly from 
| the day on which Mike had stood in the 
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dock and received sentence, and her liking 
was founded on no caprice of fancy. Liallie 
knew that the surest way to strike hard at 
Beth would be through Bonnie, who was to 
Beth just what, in Nathan’s parable, to the 
poor man was the “ one little ewe lamb, which 
he had bought and nourished up; and it 
grew up together with him and with his 
children ; it did eat of his own meat, and 
drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, 
and was unto him as a daughter.” Lallie 
was remorseless where she hated, and she 
knew how to bide her time. Not last year— 
perhaps not this, nor next, would she strike, 
but one time, as surely as the sun shone in 
the heavens, she would make the poor dim 
eyes of Beth rain tears of desolation for the 
loss of the child Bonnie, the light of the 
shepherd’s home. 


CHAPTER II.—THE LOST LAMB, 


LALLIE might have spared it—Rob’s home! 
where the pleasures were so few and the 
bread was so scarce. It was such a very hum- 
ble, poor little home ; it seemed thrice crue] 
to meditate putting out its light, or bringing 
any sorrow upon it. Seen from the country 
around it looked just like a little round 
hump set to cap the hill on which it stood, 
seen close it was still very small and humpy. 
The lower part was made of that consoli- 
dated sand which in this west country is 
used as building stone, and it had what is 
uncommon here, a heavy thatch for roof. 
In the thatch was set a tiny chamber, whose 
window looked out west towards the sea, 
whereat the fresh Atlantic breezes entered 
on a summer's night, and lifted the hair of 
the shepherd’s child, who slept there on a 
rough bed, with the moonlight falling on her, 
and the gaunt, grey dog Tren beside her. 

Underneath there were three windows, 
diamond-paned, crazily put into the wall, as 
if the foundations of this rude hill dwelling 
had in settling upset the lines and made them 
go crooked. Two upright granites, support- 
ing another laid crosswise at the top, formed 
a rough sort of portico at the doorway, which 
gave immediately on to the hill. From the 
red-brick floor of the little kitchen one 
stepped at once out on to the turf—but, oh, 
such turf! short and velvety, covered with 
countless little plants of every hue, the an- 
thyllis vulneraria mixing its light sulphurs 
and rich purples with eye-bright, rest-harrow, 
sweet thyme, ladies’ slippers, and the beauti- 
ful sea-pink and scarlet loose-strife, and a 
hundred others, which made such a carpet on 
Glendowry Hill as seemed only fit for fairies 


| to tread, or the soft, bare feet of little chil 


dren, who, in their first freshness from God, 
| are surely the world’s sweetest flora. The 
crazy windows and the rough doorway faced 
the sea, and had to bear the full brunt of the 
westerly gales, which in winter time brought 
the mighty Atlantic breakers dashing in upon 
the coast with terrific violence. At the back 
there was a little plot of ground with cabbages 
and onions and potatoes growing, marked 
round by a slight fence of feathery tamerisk. 
This was all—such a very poor little dwell- 
ing! Yet Lallie meant to make it poorer still. 
One morning in early spring Beth sat 
beside her brick hearth with a troubled 
countenance. The kitchen, to any one 
entering, seemed all in darkness, because 
outside there was brilliant sunshine—it was 
making the pewter spoons and Bonnie’s tin 
mug on the high shelf to glint and twinkle 
in the shadows, and bronzing the fur of some 
rabbits which hung on a line close to the 
rafters. Beth had quite the appearance of age ; 
being a woman of toil, she looked older than 
she really was. Her face was of the nut- 
cracker type, rugged and brown like the 
faces you see in the fields; her hair was 
nearly white, and her dark eyes kept watch 
from under shaggy brows. She had a spare, 
bent figure, and large, sinewy hands which 
had hewn wood and drawn water ever 
since she could remember anything. Not- 
withstanding her wiry and vigorous look; 
Beth had upon her that air of meek en- 
durance which all beasts of burden have, and 
old people get who, have felt and borne 
patiently the smart and sorrow of life. She 
was troubling herself to-day over a matter 
that later on seemed to her hardly to have 
been worth a thought, because it was as a 
molehill to a mountain compared with the 
greater trouble that fell upom her. It was 
but the shadow of what was to come, and 
how often in life it happens that small trials 
herald the greater and more fiery ones. 
Beth’s matter of trouble was the missing 
of a lamb. During a violent thunderstorm 
yesterday there had been a scare amongst the 
sheep—they had rushed wildly in all direc- 
tions under the pelting hailstones and the 
vivid lightning, the sound of crashing thun- 
der overhead echoing in the valleys and hills 
around maddening them afresh to headlong 
flight whenever they stopped to recover them- 
selves. The poor dumb creation !—what 
agonies of fright they go through in the ordi- 
nary course of their existence! How can 
men, far less women, ever bring themselves 





to hunt them ? 
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Rob and Tren had been after the sheep, 
and they were all gathered safely into the 
fold at night—except one little lamb. This 
could not be found; and Rob with the dog | 
had been out all night seeking it, and was not 
home yet. Beth was keeping § some coffee and | | 
a rabbit stew hot on the fire for Rob when he | 
should come in. The weather was so warm, 
the fire was almost too much even for her 
to-day ; she kept wiping her forehead with | 
the end of her apron and sighing as she bent | 
forward to stir the stew in the worn-out 
saucepan. Lois was busy with tub and 
brush scrubbing the bricks in the next room, 
and outside, leaning against the doorway in 
a flood of sunshine, was the quaint little 
figure of a girl. She was slender, like a 
lily, and fair, with eyes the colour of a 
bluebell, and hair as. golden as the corn- 
fields in summer. She had on a short skirt 
of some calico stuff which had been wet to 
the waist ; her feet were bare, and her head 
would have been too, but for the field- 
flowers that she had decorated it with— 
great clusters of brilliant corn marigolds 
twisted into a garland long enough to go 
round her neck as well—in imitation of a 
gaudy artificial wreath purchased at Sim- 
mons’s, which Lallie wore in her hat on 
Sundays. She held in her hand some rough 
fishing-tackle, and on her arm was slung a 
little basket, filled with lichens and mosses 
and mushrooms. 

This was Bonnie, the shepherd’s darling. 
She had been up since five and seen the sun 
rise, and at six she had been sitting on an 
outlying rock away down the coast, munch- 
ing her breakfast of dry bread and angling 
for small fish ; at eight she had undressed 
and taken a plunge from that same rock 
into the clear green depths below; then 
she had fished again, and after that she 
had left the shore and gone inland, where, 
under the shadow of a great barn, on a fra- 
grant heap of grass, cast there for the cows 
by-and-by, she had taken a long, sweet, 
dreamless sleep—the last such a sleep that 
this poor shepherd’s child was to know for 
many a long day! 

She was awakened by a bee humming 
over some white clover close to her ear ; she 
rose up and went and plucked her marigolds, 
and then wandered back to the grazing-lands 
above the cliffs, where she was busy for 
some time gathering the mushrooms that 
grew there in large fairy-rings. Afterwards 
she strolled leisurely homewards, stopping 
every now and then to pick the lov ely little 
lichens and mosses which grew on the stones \8 








and snl sii deftly twisting as she went 
the great corn-marigolds into the garland for 
head and neck. And now at noon she was 
standing in the full blaze of the brilliant sun 
at the doorway of her home, fishing-tackle in 
hand, and her little basket of mushrooms 
over her arm, apparently in no mood to enter 


| and rest even now, after her long wander- 


ings. She had reported herself to Beth three 
minutes before. “I’m home, Gan,” she had 
said, looking in to where the ‘old woman sat, 
all in shadow, stirring the rabbit-stew. 
“Gan” was her baby-name for Beth, and 
Gan she still called her—‘“Is the lamb 
found ?” 

“No, my pretty,” answered back Beth, 
nodding ; “the lamb isn’t found, and father’s 
still seeking.” 

“T wouldn’t trouble so much about it if 1 
was you,” said Bonnie, a little impatient of 
Beth’s wailing tone. “It’s only a lamb. I’ve 
brought you mushrooms, Gan.” 

The time was, and so lately, when the 
shepherd’s child would have concerned her- 
self as much as anybody in the hut over the 
losing of a lamb, but now her mind was oc- 
cupied with other things which reduced this 
loss to a trifle. The world entering into 
lowly and simple lives, while giving out to 
them with one hand its vanities and plea- 
sures will often take from them something 
with the other—the edge off home interests, 
and make them seem flat and dull, and of no 
consequence. This was the toll it was exact- 
ing of Bonnie. It seemed so silly to fuss so 
over a lamb. 

“You know, Bonnie, it’s Billie that’s lost,” 
said Beth, with sad plaint in her voice. 

Billie had lost its mother early, and Beth 
had brought it up “by hand.” It had lain 
in Beth’s arms when it was but a few hours’ 
old ; and she had comforted and warmed it, 
and had taught it to suck out of a bottle 
like a baby ; ‘and it had thriven under her 
care and grown up—it was this that was 
making the loss of the lamb so hard to Beth. 

“Tm sorry it was Billie, but I dare say 
it'll be found again, Gan,” the child had said 

carelessly, turning her face away from the 
dark interior out into the glad warm ‘sun- 
shine again. 

It was natural, Beth thought, that she 
should not care to enter and rest just now. 
From the doorway she could be looking for 
Rob ; she would be able to see him coming a 
great way off; and then, too, it was such a 


day, and there was such a view outside ; no 
wonder that the shepherd’s child could not 
In front of her lay 


go indoors and leave it. 
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the sea, as blue as the Mediterranean water, | 
glittering under the sun like a blaze of dia- | 
monds, and stretching away east and west | 
into what seemed infinite blue and purple | 
distances ; nearer yet, the shore—firm, dry | 
stretches of biscuit-coloured sand, from which 
rose up the rugged, perpendicular cliffs, 
whose craggy peaks held the nest of many a 
wild sea-bird. Underneath were vast, cool 
caverns, where once on a time smugglers 
used to hide their tea and tobacco and con- 
traband articles. Now in winter-time the 
Atlantic breakers would come rushing in, 
bearing with them huge spars and wreckage 
of all kinds, making of these rock-cut cham- 
bers store-houses still. Once, after a storm, 
Beth had picked up candles enough in one 
of these caverns to last her the whole winter 
through ; and on another occasion, several 
seal-skins that had been washed off a Rus- 
sian trading-vessel, which she sold for less 
than a quarter of their value at “Simmons’s” 
the week after. To-day the scene on this 
wave-beaten shore was one of perfect repose 
and beauty. A haze of heat shimmered over 
everything ; the low spring-tide had receded 
far, and left the great grey rocks bare. 
These rocks rose up at intervals, solemn and 
majestic as cathedral aisles, sending long 
shadows across the sands, and covered in 
parts so thickly with mussels that they looked 
like a velvet mantle of royal blue cast there 
for some sea-king to sit on. About the base 
of the rocks were deep pools, clear as crystal, 
fringed with sea-weeds, and at certain seasons 
full of the prawns that Bonnie went seeking 
for with her little net for the family tea. 
Some of the smaller pools were filled with 
anemones of every hue—delicate coral, rich 
crimson, amber, onyx, brown, emerald-green, 
and ruby-red. These pools looked like open 
jewel-cases, seen through water. At the 
edge of the cliff great boulders of rock stood 
out. These boulders were covered with 
patches of lovely little lichen of bright 
orange colour, which, cutting the turquoise 
sky in the sun, made a contrast so vivid and 
exquisite that, if a child had painted it 
truthfully, men not there to see would have 
said it must be exaggerated—no lichen was 
ever so orange, no sky ever so blue, out of 
Italy. But go to the west country, and you 
shall see for yourself that no painter’s brush 
can ever exaggerate the intensity and glory 
of its colouring. Beautiful, however, as it was, 
the shepherd’s child was not looking at the 
scenery, neither was she looking for her 
father. At about this hour she expected 





something to come in view on which her 








mind had been running for the past week ; at 
least, Lallie had told her it might come this 
day, and that she was to be on the look-out 
in the north-west direction all day from 
twelve o’clock, so as on no account to 
miss it. It was for this.thing that she was 
standing out in the hot sun, patiently watch- 
ing. Beth knew nothing about it, but pre- 
sently she did, for suddenly Bonnie cried 
out loudly, starting forward, “ There it is! 
they’re coming, coming.” 

“The Lord be thanked !” exclaimed Beth, 
bustling up from her stool, never doubting 
that the child spoke of the shepherd and the 
lamb and Tren ; “which way do they come, 
pretty ?” hastening to the door, with her old 
brown hand slrading her eyes. 

“There, Gan! don’t you see it? coming 
from Pentock way, as plain, as plain!” cried 
the child excitedly, pointing out over the 
country towards the north-west ; “I can see 
the gold, and the. horses, and every - 

“The gold, and the horses! what do you 
mean?” broke in her aunt, bewildered, 
gazing straight where Bonnie’s finger pointed. 

The old eyes could not see what the child’s 
clearer vision made plain in the far distance 
—a procession of horses and vehicles on 
wheels (that looked like little blocks of 
shining gold as the sun caught them against 
the green landscape), winding slowly along 
the high road to Tackport. ‘They were the 
gilded caravans and coaches of a travelling 
circus. 

“Oh, it’s not father and them,” said 
Bonnie ; “it’s the circus, Gan, that there’s 
the picture of, all over Dowry !” 

“The vagabonds !” ejaculated Beth, with 
warmth; “they've been drumming and 
shouting all this week at Pentock, and they’ve 
been stealing the chickens, and taking the 
potatoes, and anything else they fancied.” 

“Who told you ?” asked Bonnie. 

“Reuben Rice told Lois,” said Beth; 
“and he saw one of their ill-looking fellows 
in the fields close to us the other day, and I'd 
lay a wager, if Billie isn’t found, that that 
fellow has him. They’re a set of thieves and 
good-for-nothing rascals!” she finished up 
with, as she turned gloomily on her heel 
after her disappointment, and went back to 
the rabbit-stew. 

The child let drop her fishing-tackle and 
basket and followed her. ‘Gan, they say 
it’s a wonderful show—white horses, and red 
saddles, and gold carriages,” she said, in an 
awed voice, as if it were too beautiful to 
speak of; “there are fairies in shining 
spangles—real live ones—that fly through 
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THE SHEPHERD'S DARLING. 





hoops, and come down upon real live horses | nuteracker nose and ie. 


galloping ; 


yellow ponies no bigger than Tren ; 


upon its hind legs and dances, and frightens | 
his keepers sometimes, and growls like the 
thunder, and eats dead horses.” } 

“ How do you know all this?” asked Beth, 
looking at the child. 

- Why, I’ve seen pictures, Gan ; haven’t | 
you ?” she answered, “ everyw here ; all over 
Dowry. Don’t you remember the big one | 
in the market square of the Bice 1 flying 
through the hoops, and the‘pieture of the 
bear outside Simmons’s ? pictures are | 
everywhere, Gan, and every os going.” 

“ But the pictures never téld you ‘about | 
the bear frightening his keepers, and growl. | 
ing, and what he eats, and alleghat,” said | 
Beth. “ Who's been talking to you about this 
vagabond circus ?” 

“T heard Treffery speaking to Lois about 
it yesterday when you was gone to get him 
the drink of water,” said the child, with her 
blue eyes wavering slightly before Beth’s 
shrewd glance. 

Treffery was an old pedlar who called 
sometimes at the hut, more for the sake of 
gossip than profit. He showed off his glass 
beads, and gaudy ribbons, and brass trinkets 
in vain up on the hill, but down at the man- 
sion amongst the trees he always found a 
ready and eager customer. 

“ Treffery said scarce a word. I heard all 
he did say,” pursued Beth. ‘ Who else has 
been speaking to you ?” 

“ Lallie’s told me a little,” said Bonnie 
timidly. 

“ Ah, Lallie/”—Beth almost groaned the 
name—“I daresay she’s bin hanging about 
them at Pentock all the week, if the truth 
was known; just her sort o’ company. I 
wish she’d keep her talk to herself, and leave 
you alone.” 

Beth turned and gave the stew a vigorous 
stir, and for the first time in her life Bonnie 
saw “how very ugly Gan was.” Lallie had 
said so over and over again; Lallie had de- 
clared that Beth was the most ugly, the most 
hideous old woman she had ever seen ; but 








‘Bonnie had always indignantly repudiated 


it. “Gan was not ugly ; she was not hideous ; 
she was sure of it. Gan wasadear!” The 
bailiff’s daughter had more truth on her side 
than usual; there was no beauty or comeli- 
ness in old Beth; she was rather ugly than 
otherwise with her brown leathery face, and 





But how could 
; and they’ve got a prince and a| this child see ugliness in the face of one 
queen that drive a carriage like a silver | | whose eyes had never turned on her but with 
oyster-shell on silver wheels, and four little | kindness and affection in their glance ; whose 


and | lips had never said a word to w ‘ound or grieve 
they’ve got a fierce Russian bear that gets | her ; 


whose smile had always kindled 1 up at 
her presence, and vanished when she went 
away ; whose voice, if it had been harsh to 
others, had always been gentle for her ? 

Children are utterly blinded to the per- 
sonal defects of those they love. How they 
will cling to their black nurses—woolly- 
| headed, thick- -lipped, flat-nosed, rolling-eyed, 
| though they be—and think them very rangels 
| to look at! And what a smart of pain will 
the little tender souls suffer if they overhear 
a grown-up person say their nurse is ugly ! 
| Their tiny fists burn to resent the treason- 
able insult at once; ‘if they could only get 
that person’s head down on the floor !’ 
Nothing on the earth more loyal than the 
loyalty “of a child. 

There could be no stronger indication 
of Lallie’s poisonous influence taking effect 
on Bonnie, than that her eyes should have 
become opened to the fact of poor Gan’s 
ugliness. It was a falling away of the 
heart’s loyalty ; it was letting the world in to 
intermeddle with what was sacred. Yes, 
Lallie’s continual scoffing at the old woman 
had done it, just as her continual boasting 
of drinking out of Lord Dorgal’s goblets and 
eating off delicate china had made to seem 
common in Bonnie’s eyes her tin mug and 
wooden plate which the shepherd had brought 
her back from the Broad Meads one fair time 
in summer, and which Bonnie used to think 
so pretty and so good. The tin mug was 
then kept polished and shining like glass, 
now it went dim and dull unless Lois or 
Beth touched it. The child lingered a mo- 
ment watching her aunt while she stirred 
the pot; she had more to say to Beth, a great 
deal more, but Beth’s face and attitude dis- 
couraged her from saying it just then. She 
went back to the doorway and advanced a 
few paces on to the turf, with her hand shad- 
ing her eyes, to see how far the circus had 
got on its road. 

There it was—the gay cavalcade getting 
nearer and plainer every minute—the little 
blocks of gleaming gold on wheels showing 
distinctly now that they were’ caravans with 
windows and doors, and the white horses 
that they had long flowing tails sweeping 
the road. There were numbers of little 
figures moving along on foot at the side 
and leading. the horses. Bonnie almost 





fancied that she could hear their voices 
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coming up from the valley talking, and 
singing, and shouting to each other as they 
travelled. Quite at the end of the pro- 
cession, going very slowly, Bonnie spied a 
large, clumsy-looking box on thick wheels, 
close to the ground ; it was of a dark colour 
and square, drawn by two horses, who were 
straining at their traces as if the load behind 
them was heavy. Coming nearer, Bonnie 
saw that it was clamped with iron bars, the 
copper bolts of which, being new, were shin- 
ing in the sun. What, she wondered, could 
this ugly, cumbersome thing be, amongst all 
the glitter and gold of the other vehicles ? 
Oh, she could guess. It must be the Rus- 
sian bear’s den! and of course it was heavy ; 
bears were so heavy, and of course it had to 
have iron clamps, because this bear, if the 
advertising bills at Simmons’s were true, was 
tremendous in size, huge enough, Lallie had 
told her, to hug twenty children at a time 
in its embrace, and strong enough to want a 
whole dead horse every day for dinner !—a 
great exaggeration of the truth, but Bonnie 
believed it. Lallie had been trying all the 
week to inflame the child’s curiosity to the 
highest pitch about the circus. Perhaps 
Lallie thought she could make it the means 
of carrying out her deeply laid plan to avenge 
Mike ; at any rate she had talked about its 
wonders in such a fashion as to make Bonnie 
feel that she must get to see it at any cost. 

While Bonnie was gazing with fascinated 
eyes at the vehicle, and wishing with all her 
might that the bear inside would give just 
one growl that she might hear it, Beth’s 
voice sounded from the kitchen— 

“Can you see anything of them, dear?” 
it called in its old, kind, pleasant tones. 

“Yes, Gan; the Russian bear,” began the 
child ; but she remembered and caught her- 
self up. “No, Gan; nothing at all of 
father and them.” Then thinking that Beth 
was now in better cue for listening, she 
turned and went in at the little house door 
and knelt down beside Beth to make request 
and coax her. ‘“ Gan, do be kind,” she said, 
“and don’t say ‘no’ or shake your head 
directly. Will you give me a penny ?” 

Beth did not say “no” or shake her head ; 
but her old patient face, which had bright- 
ened before, darkened over. ‘“ What’s it 
for ¢” she asked. 

“Why, Gan, the circus is going to set up 
at Dowry this evening, and everybody’s 
going to it,” said the child in nervous haste. 
“There’s to be the bear; itll dance; and 
there’s to be the fairies through the hoops, 
and the prince and queen in the silver coach, 








and lights and music, and a penny will take 
me in.” 

Beth looked a moment at the innocent 
pretty face up-turned to hers, at the eyes 
blue like hare-bells, at the little, arched, 
red mouth, and the yellow hair set about 
with flowers; then she said, “I’d rather take 
a leap off the Nose!” The “Nose” was a 
well-known promontory along the coast at a 
great height from the sea. 

“What did you say, Gan?” asked Bonnie 
anxiously. 

“T say I'd sooner take a leap off the Nose,” 
repeated Beth, “than give you a penny to 
go there. If you ask me till this time to- 
morrow, it'll be’no use. I don’t give it.” 

Beth spoke as if her refusal were the con- 
clusion of the matter, and Bonnie, feeling 
that it would’ be hard, almost impossible, to 
turn her, wrung her little hands in despera- 
tion. “Ifvonly I had a penny—just one 
penny—and if you'd only be kind, Gan, and 
let me go!” she burst forth, half-despair- 
ingly, half-impatiently, “I’d pay you back 
the penny.” 

“Tt isn’t the penny,” returned Beth; “you 
know it isn’t that. If I had all the gold of 
Lord Dorgal, I wouldn’t give you one to go 
to that vagabond thing to-night. And I 
suppose you'd go with Lallie ?” 

Bonnie did not reply; she knew she would 
go with Lallie. 

“Tf only father would come home, he'd 
give me the money, I know!” exclaimed 
Bonnie under her breath. ‘Oh, if only 
father would come home!” 

“It’s no use wishing him home for that,” 
said Beth; “he wouldn't give you the 
money to go more than me.” 

Bonnie thought again, “How very ugly 
Gan really is!” She wondered now that 
she had ever disputed it with Lallie. What 
a simpleton Lallie must have thought her for 
doing so! How right Lallie always turned 
out to be! Ah, foolish, misguided Bonnie, 
you will find out your mistake one day; the 
serpent in Eden seemed so wise to Eve! He 
goes up and down this weary earth still, 
turning men and women and little children 
aside from their innocent beliefs and plea- 
sures, and the path which leads to God, 
because he comes to them more often than 
not in the guise of wisdom. “I am wise,” 
he whispers ; “I will make you wise,” and 
they follow him. He had come and whis- 
pered it of late to the shepherd’s child 
through Lallie, and she had listened, which 
is only one step off from following. For a 
moment Bonnie seemed at a loss what to say 
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ordo. She had never known Beth so rigid 
before ; she had generally been able to move 
her by coaxing ; but to-day she felt that all | 
coaxing would be vain. Determined, how- | 
ever, to make one other appeal, she went | 
and fetched her little basket, and knelt down 
with it beside Beth. 

“Gan, dear, here are the mushrooms,” she | 
said, pressing them into Beth’s lap. 

“Yes, my pretty, thank you,” answered | 
Beth, putting her arms round the child and | 
kissing her again and again. While she 
waited in Beth’s tight embrace—the last fold- 
ing round of those kind old arms she would 
ever know—Bonnie began again to entreat. 

“Darling Gan, do be kind,” she pleaded, 
“just this once, and give me the penny and 
let me go; you know you said you'd give 
me a penny for mushrooms, Gan, and you 
always——” | 

Here she broke off. Something had come | 





in panting at the door with a rush and a 
bark, and had put its forepaws on each of her 
shoulders, and was licking her all over effu- 
sively. It was the dog Tren, and, turning 
hastily round, the old woman and the child 
saw standing on the threshold in the hot sun 


|a weary-looking man, in torn grey clothes, 


holding a lantern and a crook, and in his 
arms a lamb with a bleeding body. Bonnie 
never forgot the figure of her father as he 
stood there; it remained photographed on 
her memory. Beth and she rose up and ran 
to the door with open arms to welcome 
him ; and Lois, hearing Tren’s bark, ran out 
too. 

“T’ve found him !” said the shepherd, try- 
ing to smile at them all, but hardly had he 
spoken when he put his hand up to his head 


| and fell heavily forward on the ground. He 


had fainted from fatigue and exposure to the 
scorching rays of the sun. 
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By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


EMPTATIONS | 
to temper-| 
ance!” it is| 
exclaimed. 
“ Temptation | 
is surely not 
often re- 
garded as on 
virtue’s side!” 
But the object 
of our paper 
is to show 
that it ought 
to be, that it 
is going to be, 
and—both in 
word and in 

deed—is actually being put to a new use 

amongst us. 
It is true, we are so much oftener | 
tempted to do wrong than to do right, that | 

“temptation ” has got to be associated with | 

inducement to evil. Yet the use of the word | 

is not absolutely thus confined in our con- | 
versation. The invalid is tempted by the | 











sunshine to take a walk, or by the appear- | 
ance of some dainty dish to eat, when there 

was but little appetite; the smoothness of the | 
sea or the condition of the wind tempts the | 
more robust for a row or a sail; the com. | 


panionship of a friend tempts to a journey 
or an expedition that would not otherwise be 
attempted; and gladly do we observe in 
London streets that men and women are 
being tempted to lunch where they are not 


| tempted to form habits full of at least danger 


to their future character. 

The licensed “ victualling” shops are so 
well established and so prosperous as to have 
brought the art of attracting customers to 
the highest pitch. It is brewers and dis- 
tillers, and their capital, which enable the 
ostensible proprietors to provide huge plate- 
glass windows, doors that open with the 
slightest push, gorgeous and attractive fittings 
inside, shelves lined with all manner of glit- 
tering bottles and coloured glasses, which 
are reflected in the huge mirrors at the back 
of the bar; with light and warmth, and 
civility. 

The most poverty-stricken, crowded neigh- 
bourhoods of the poorest classes are thus pro- 
vided. Amid the gloom of the ill-lighted 
streets, and in striking contrast with the 
cheerlessness and discomfort of the mean 
and squalid homes—for the most part con- 
sisting of only one room—stands the public- 
house, with its outside lamps tempting its 
customers, and with its well-lit, warm inte- 
rior, welcoming them within. When inside 
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they find good company, social fellowship, 
good-tempered banter and jesting—foul lan- 
guage is not a repellant—and an easy good- 
nature which passes the pewter round from 
hand to hand and from mouth to mouth. 
To the workman who has been toiling under 
unfavourable conditions of close work-rooms 
or in the open air under rainy skies, and to 
him who has had no work, either because he 
has not cared to seek, or caring, has not suc- 
ceeded, the public-houseis an oasis in his desert 
life, a cheerful contrast to his daily toil or his 
miserable home. It is not only the liquor that 
draws him there; he likes the flow of con- 
versation and of wit, such as it is; he hears 
the news and gossip of the day ; there are 
his mates and “pals” to meet there, and 
often some knowing hand who passes as a 
hero or a wonder by dint of a loose tongue, 
a rollicking manner, and it may be 
a wide experience of rascaldom. 

It is this side of the public- 
house that is so attractive to those a 
who are neither 
sots nor scamps, 
and the publi- 
cans and the 
brewers know ‘ 


this well. And 





For Workmen—Noon hour, ol style. 


happily so do the proprietors of the new 
class of coffee-houses and taverns, which 
are rapidly multiplying and doing such good 
work, and such paying work, among the 
employés of the warehouses and shops of the 
streets of London; and are what public. 
houses are, temptations — but 
temptations to temperance. 

To begin with those houses 
whose prices tempt people who 
are obliged to consult economy 
in their refreshments. There are 
Lockhart’s cocoa taverns, 
where tea and coffee are 
also supplied. 

At any of 
these, for a 
half-penny, 
you can get 
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a small cup, and 
for a penny a larger 
one, of warm and palat- 
able drink. Eatables, 
from a half-penny slice 
of bread and butter to 
the more luxurious tea-cakes; 
and at some, bloaters, eggs, and 
pork-pies, are served in large, airy 
rooms, with plenty of light, brightness, 
and cleanliness. The very appearance 
of the copper urns, as seen from the 
doorway, tempts one to enter, and when one 
does enter, there is every care to please the 
customer, to induce him to remain and to 
come again. He is waited on at once by 
cheerful women neatly attired, sits at tables 
whose American leather, or other cloths, are 
clean, where for a few pennies he has a good 
meal under comfortable conditions; he spends 
no more than he intended, retires refreshed 
and benefited, never fuddled, and with his 
money in his pocket. 

At Youths’ Clubs and. Institutes coffee and 
tea at a half-penny a cup and cake and bread 


| and butter 








a 


at a half- For Workmen—Noon hour, new style. 
penny a slice 

are provided. : 
At the Gospel Temperance Meetings there is 
usually a break in the proceedings soon after 
nine o'clock, when a refreshment stall is 
opened so that the people for a penny or two 
can get good tea or coffee and something to 
eat. This promotes conversation und good 
| fellowship, and at the close there is no need 
|for any of the company to go to a public- 
| house for something to warm them. 
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But temptations to temperance are not public would rush in, grateful to be delivered 
confined to the lower walks of life. There from the alternative of the public-house, 
are counter attractions to the refreshment What an indescribable place has been hitherto 
bars at railway-stations and in taverns, where the ordinary coffee-shops in poor neighbeur- 
young men all unwittingly learn to love hoods! 
alcoholic drinks. There are the Aerated; Many well-meaning and even spirited 
Bread Company’s attractive shops all over | attempts to supply the public with temper- 
the Metropolis, which supply tea, coffee, and | ance drinks and with wholesome food at 
milk, and wholesome and enjoyable eatables cheap rates, have proved financial failures, 
at moderate prices. Their character is airi-| And why? Not because there was not a 
ness, scrupulous cleanliness, good quality of | public ready to patronise them, but because 
foods and drinks, and attentive waiting | the houses were not made bright, attractive, 
by civil and not forward female assistants. | and cheerful; the food was unsavoury, the 
And as a consequence these shops are well | tea and coffee were neither hot nor cold, often 
patronised, so much so that some of them | nauseous. 
directly they open have to be enlarged.| This is the testimony of one who has 
They are to be found in streets where rents | worked among the poor for a quarter of a 
are very high, so that the prices charged, century, and it is also the experience of those 
though moderate, are found to be highly | engaged in the business and able to speak 
remunerative. It is impossible to say what | from an intimate knowledge. 
advantages these places of resort conferon| At the third annual National Coffee Tavern 
those who have to put sons and daughters | Conference held in October of last year at 
out to situations in warehouses and shops | the Kensington Town Hall, Mr. Smith, of Bir- 
in the great city. mingham, read a paper entitled “ A Review 

At the recent brewers’ conference at Is-| of the Coffee Tavern Movement,” in which, 
lington, it was stated by one speaker that | speaking as a cyclist who had occasion to use 
the beer of the future is to be conversational | a good many of the coffee taverns, he stated 
beer, a lighter kind of liquor than the heavily | that, “The tea was often such only in name, 
drugged or concocted beer or porter; a drink | the eatables required a big appetite to tackle, 
we suppose that should promote conversation | the service and appointments were not calcu- 
rather than sleep, and tend to quicken one’s | lated to leave behind pleasant reminiscences, 
wits rather than to fuddle them. | the whole presenting very often a painful 

There is a world of warning and of coun- | contrast to the fare provided at the old road- 
sel in this idea of “conversational beer.” | side inns.” The sum of the complaints was 
When the weary labourer eats and drinks | that greater cleanliness and cheerfulness, 
he likes the surroundings to be pleasant and | and fresher viands were required. He added 
the associations cheerful; and it is just in | that he excluded from the range of his re- 
this direction that temperance advocates and | marks all the coffee taverns within the metro- 
caterers have been so blind and so impolitic. | politan area. 

They have acted as if they had only to open| One of the most modern and most hopeful 
a shop for the supply of non-alcoholic drinks | of modern movements is that which supplies 
and a virtuous, temperate, and self-restrained | temperance dinners and teas for work- 





At the Wine-bar—for Warehousemen, old style. 
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At the Coffee-bar—for Warehousemen, new style. 


girls in the city. Asarule coffee taverns 
do not supply dinners ; pork-pies and sand- 
wiches are on sale, but hot dinners are not 
undertaken, presumably because they are 
not so easily provided at a profit. These new 
establishments, however, set on foot by phil- 
anthropic ladies, but on a commercial basis, 
supply excellent dinners for girls and women. 
Let us enter one, at a time when it is most 
frequented. It is one o’clock and a stream 
of young girls employed at the City ware- 
houses passes in at the door. They pay 
their money to a genial manager of their 
own sex or lady superintendent, as she is 
called, who gives in exchange metal tickets 
which are taken at the end of the room 
for the food they require. The articles and 
prices are, joints, per plate 3d.; meat pies 
and meat puddings 3d., soup 1d., vegetables 


1d., sweet puddings 1d., jam tart 1d., coffee | 


3d. and 1d., tea 1d., bread and butter 3d., 
tea cakes 4d., slice of cake 1d., and lemonade 
$d. and 1d. The plate of meat looks good 
and is certainly ample; the coffee we can 
vouch for as excellent. 
ance is one of airiness and cleanliness, and 
the tables, filled with the customers evidently 
enjoying their meals, present a very pleasant 
sight. In the room below, the kitchen is a 


The general appear- | 


| model of cleanness, and the assistants serve 
| the crowds of customers with alacrity and 
|yet quietly. After dinner those who like 
| retire to a large up-stairs room, where a short, 
| bright, evangelistic service is held. From 
| four hundred and fifty to five hundred and 
| twenty young women patronise this estab- 
| lishment for dinner, and most of these when 
we were conversing with the lady superin- 
| tendent purchased a fourpenny ticket. There 
| are, we believe, three or four such houses, all 
| for young women ; but, so far as we know, 
|there is no such provision for the other 
sex. Here is a field for philanthropic enter- 
| prise, to provide places of comfort and 
| cleanliness where working lads or men can 
get a plate of good meat for threepence. 

All that we have stated goes to assure 
temperance workers, that the supply of good 
refreshments, at clean and attractive estab- 
lishments, is an important factor in the pro- 
motion of the cause they have at heart. 

But the success and expansion of this 
| movement will depend on the attractiveness 
of the establishments and on the quality of 
the refreshments supplied; and with care 
and attention there is no reason why, both 
| for the middle and lower classes, this move- 
| ment should not be yet further developed. 








COLPORTEURS IN CONFERENCE. 


After Thirty 


By tHe Rev. PROFESSOR W. G. 


HE Scottish Colportage Society, or, as it 
is officially called, the Religious Tract 
and Book Society of Scotland, has been 
having somewhat lively times of late. It 
has just taken possession of a palatial house | 
in the middle of George Street, Edinburgh, 


Pears’ Tork. 
BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


affording abundant accommodation both 
for its depository, and the work connected 
with the employment of about two hundred 
colporteurs. The opening of the new palace 


was signalized by a meeting of friends, and 
an address on the founder of the society. 
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A few weeks later about fifty colporteurs, 
representing various districts in Scotland 
and England, were invited by the directors 
to spend an evening and a morning with 
them: the evening for hearing words of 
welcome and encouragement from some of 
the most eminent ministers of Edinburgh 
and other friends ; the morning for conferring 
one with another on the work of colportage. 
All the meetings were interesting and suc- 
cessful, but no record of them has been given 
to the public. The present writer was there 
as president of the society, and thinks that 
many things were said that ought not to 
pass unrecorded into the gulf of oblivion. A 
few of these he proposes to string together 
in the present article, in continuation of 
papers contributed by him to this magazine 
some years ago on Colportage in Scotland, 
and likewise in Ireland. It may be stated 
that the Scottish society is now in close 
alliance with the two colportage societies in 
Ireland, and supplies all their literary mate- 
rial. 

The founder of the society was a remark- 
able man, whom his personal friends used 
always to call Johnny Campbell, but who 
became well and widely known as the Rev. 
John Campbell, of Kingsland Chapel, Lon- 
don, and likewise as Campbell, the African 
traveller. It was only a tract society that 
he founded in 1793, the colportage depart- 
ment, now the most prominent, having been 
engrafted on it some thirty years ago. He 
was the son of a Strathtay Highlander, a man 
of singular godliness who migrated to Edin- 
burgh, butdied while his son was yet an infant. 
His mother died early, and his upbringing was 
left chiefly to an uncle, who was also a very 
earnest Christian. People nowadays would 
smile at the strictly-kept Sabbath of that 
humble household, and if told that the three 
nephews went regularly to church, but 
were never allowed to go outside the house 
except for that purpose, that they repeated 
the shorter catechism in the evening, and 
that the sound of a musical instrument on 
that day would have filled them with horror, 
they may infer that when released from 
their bonds, they would fling religion to the 
winds. It was quite otherwise, however. 
Their uncle was not austere, but cheerful, 
and always happy in his religion. He was 
eminently kind to them, and his Christian 
character was without a visible flaw When 
the three young men set up house for them- 
selves they carried out their uncle’s maxims, 
and when they inquired of one another what 


had been the means of their serious impres- } 








| sions, they all ascribed them to his consistent 


and winning Christian character. 

John Campbell began the world as a 
small tradesman in the Grassmarket of Edin- 
burgh. One of his two brothers, a law stu- 
dent, having died, John found that he had 
been in the habit of addressing to his friends 
in writing brief statements and appeals, ex- 
horting them to be earnest in caring for their 
souls. A small sum of money which he in- 
herited from this brother he determined to 
spend for the same object ; but it occurred 
to him that printed tracts would be more 
widely useful, and he began to get such 
tracts printed as he thought well of. In 
1793 he and a few like-minded friends insti- 
tuted the Tract Society of Scotland, a few 
years before its London sister saw the light. 
It has continued with varied fortunes to the 
present day ; sometimes boasting of nothing 
more than the corner of a friendly tradesman’s 
shop ; advancing to very humble quarters of 
its own in second-rate streets ; making a great 
stride when it rented a house in St. Andrew 
Street, and now crowning all with its George 
Street palace, beyond which it is not likely 
to go, at least for many a day. 

The good man who founded it was a 
genius in his way. Intensely devoted to 
Christian philanthropy, he hit on many of 
the methods on which time has set its seal 
as best adapted for the present age. He 
was one of the founders of Sunday-schools 
and of lay preaching in villages ; he origi- 
nated the Magdalen Institutions of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow ; he may be said to have 
begun the modern Christian literature for 
the young, by editing the Youth’s Maga- 
zine and the Teacher's Offering; he was an 
active promoter of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and he helped to found the Bible and 
Tract Societies of London. After he became 
a minister he was sent twice by the London 
Missionary Society to inspect their mission 
stations in South Africa. The first journey 
Campbell ever made was from Edinburgh 
to a neglected village, some four miles 
distant, to which he used to ride every Sun- 
day evening to hold a Sabbath-school. He 
gave a ludicrous account of the great diffi- 
culty he found in sticking to the back of his 
horse, the more especially that, having to 
hire, he usually got a different horse each 
time, and was so troubled with their humours 
as to come to the conclusion that a perfect 
horse was as rare as a perfect man. In 
going over some thousands of miles in South 
Africa he found that travellers have many 
other troubles, but in those days such a feat 
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in travelling was a wonderful achievement ; 


and when he came back he found his popu- 


larity more than doubled when he was able | 


to tell the world of such out-of-the-way 
places as Dr. Moffat’s establishment at Lat- 
takoo. 

The idea of employing good Christian 
men to circulate and sell religious literature 
was a great advance on Campbell’s simple 
method. How needful it was, was shown 


very clearly by two of the speakers at one of | 


the meetings, the one a director of the 
society, the other one of the most distin- 
guished ministers of Edinburgh. “In my 
youthful days,” said the director, “a set of 
men called chapmen used to go about selling 
‘chap-books,’ and I remember, in the part 
of the country where I lived, a man of this 
kind used to come round whom we called 
‘Beetle Willie.’ He was about the last of 
his race. He wore a red wig and carried 


his wares in a brown box, the books being | 


such as ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ Aladdin,’ ‘ Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer,’ and records of the Lives 
of Highwaymen. The explanation of his 
name was that he carried about with him 
a beautiful beetle, shining in bright green 
and gold ; it was placed in a case, and looked 
at through a magnifying glass. It was a 


wonderful charm for attracting children, and | 
no doubt helped him materially to dispose of | 


his books. One day some blackguard stole 
his beetle, and the poor old man never got 
over it ; it broke his heart and he died.” 
“In m) younger days,” said the minister, 
“T was one of the poorest of the poor, but I 
had an insatiable appetite for books. I 
worked as hard as any of you ever did—four- 
teen hours in the day. What would I not 
have given in those days for a friendly col- 
porteur, and such aid as he might have given 
in gratifying and directing my taste for 
reading! The only person with books who 
ever came my way was a chapman, and his 
books were not of the highest order. But he 
gave me my first introduction to literature, 
and the way we arranged was this. Fora 
half-penny a month, the chapman left one of 
his books with me, getting it back on his 
next call. By that time, through hard efforts, 
I contrived to possess another half-penny, and 
I got another book to read. Sometimes, 
when I get a pile of new books from the 
circulating library, I smile to remember my 
first transaction in that way. It was an 


enormous advance when I first got into my 
hands Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. The 
delight I had in that magazine cannot be 
described, and I can never cease to think with 
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| high respect of the gentlemen who began it. 


| I may say that a journal that was still more 
appreciated by me was one now I fear for- 
| gotten—Hogg’s Instructor; but it was to 
me the very beau-ideal of such a magazine. 
| But I cannot describe my feelings when I 
first got a copy of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
I remember how I devoured it in the dinner 
hour, in the interval of my long toil, lying 
in the churchyard, and just revelling in the 
creations of the poet. It is very different 
now, when I get from my bookseller packets 
of new books and journals, almost steaming 
from the press; but they never can make 
me forget the first fresh delight of my young 
heart when a good book came in my way. 
And when I look on you colporteurs, and 
think of the young fellows like myself you 
sometimes come across, and all the good you 
can do them, I thank God for you and your 
work; but my heart is too full for me to 
utter all; God bless you, and make youa 
| blessing to many.” 

| In the conference which took place among 
| the colporteurs, by far the most interesting 
| points were, the names of the books that had 
been of most service in a Christian point of 
view, and the manner in which opposition or 
| indifference on the part of the people had 
been overcome. As regards mere sale, by 
far the largest sales have been of copies of 
the Scriptures ; of that prodigy of cheapness, 
| the penny Testament of the Bible Society, 
| 93,682 copies were sold last year. Of modern 
| books, the “ Life of General Gordon” takes 
| the lead, with 10,500 copies ; “ Christie’s Old 
Organ” and “ Jessica’s First Prayer” follow 
with about 6,000 copies ; “‘Gough’s Autobio- 
graphy” reaches 5,000; of works strictly 
religious, Bonar’s “ Way of Peace” is 1750, 
Brookes’s “Way of Salvation,” and Murray’s 
* Abide in Christ,” each 1,000 copies, and 
Dr. Landels’ “ Young Man in the Battle of 
Life,” 1,040. Of the older religious works, 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” reaches 3,266. 
James’s “ Anxious Inquirer” and the “ Life 
of McCheyne” are also in large and constant 
demand. Even older and more solid books, 
like Boston’s “Fourfold State,” are still 
appreciated even in quarters hardly to be 
thought of. A few years ago, I was told by 
a friend of mine, who was president of a 
similar society in the United States, that in 
one of the new States in the Far West, a 
settler bought a copy of that old book, which 
first saw the light about a century and a 
half ago. Greatly benefited, he addressed 
a letter to the Rev. Thomas Boston, which 
reached the society’s office, telling him how 
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much he had enjoyed his book, asking him | book, and that ever she got it to read.” And, 
on what terms he would let him have fifty | as she afterwards told the colporteur, it was 


copies, and charging him, if he ever published 
another, to be sure to let him know ! 

In a recent article in the Nineteenth Century 
on “ What do the People Read?” the author 
stated that while it was easy to tell what 
were the favourite journals of the working 
classes of England, it could hardly be said 


that they had any favourite books. A diffe- | 
rent account is to be given of the class of 


people who come about the Scottish colpor- 
teurs. Their popular books are of three 
kinds—ttreatise, biography, story. But all 
the three have one feature in common— 
practical utility, sound guidance for the 
Christian life. This class of readers feel that 


it is of vast importance to be taught and | 


helped how best to serve God, discharge the 
duties of this life, and prepare for that which 
is to come. 
great points that are most popular ; provided 
always they are well written, have a warm 
evangelical glow, and of all things avoid dry- 
ness, which, in these days, is, in literature, 
the one unpardonable sin. 

Very interesting statements were made by 
some of the colporteurs of cases in which the 
books which they had sold had led to re- 
markable results. One, for example, said 
that he knew of four cases in which an alien- 
ated husband and wife had been brought to- 
gether through reading a story by Miss Annie 
Swan, “ The Divided House.” A little book 
entitled, “A Bright Sunset,” giving an ac- 
count of the early death of a son of a devoted 
minister in Glasgow, seems to have had still 
more remarkable results, a case being men- 
tioned in which a young woman who had 
got great good from it ordered six copies 
from the colporteur, which she sent to her 
own brothers and sisters, and in every case 
with the best results. A somewhat frivolous 
young woman, whose whole ambition was to 
be an actress, on a visit to some friends in 
the country, was persuaded to read “The 
Way of Salvation,’ by Dr. Brookes; and 
with such impression that she declared she 
would never enter a theatre again. In another 
instance, Doddridge’s “‘ Rise and Progress” 
had been the means of the conversion of a 
young man who afterwards became a minister 
of the Free Church. The books of the Rev. 
Andrew Murray, of Wellington, Cape Colony, 
were also mentioned as having done much 
good. An old woman got from a colporteur 
Pike’s “ Guide to Disciples,” and was so im- 
pressed that as she read she fell on her knees 
“to thank God that ever man wrote that 


the first time in all her life that she had 
bowed a knee to God. 

As to the best way of overcoming opposi- 
tion and indifference, patience and meekness 
hold the first place. The colporteur must 
have an imperturbable temper, and learn when 
reviled to revile not again. No man gains 
more by returning good for evil and blessing 
for cursing. But he needs tact also. The 


| “bothy,” where young farm servants live 
| together in a very rough way, is commonly 


It is books bearing on these | 





his greatest difficulty. One of them told of 
a bothy where, by bearing the chaff of the 
inmates and making good-natured replies, 
and bringing out and recommending some of 
his wares, he quite conquered opposition, and 
sold ten shillings’ worth of good literature. 
And this was only a beginning. At his 
future visits he had equal success, and when 
the term came round, and several of the 
young men had to remove to districts where 
there were no colporteurs, they became cus- 
tomers of the booksellers, and thus gave an 
impulse to the ordinary book trade. If we 
remember rightly, the way in which this 
colporteur got his footing among the farm 
servants was by telling them of a book called 
“ Black Beauty,” which is the autobiography 
of a horse, told in a striking way by the late 
Mrs. Sewell, author of ‘Mothers Last 
Words,” and a contributor to the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE in its earlier days. 

Much might be said of good done by these 
humble men in their capacity of lay-mission 
aries, and of the changed life and character 
which, by God’s blessing, they have brought 
about in many an instance. All classes can 
appreciate their work if, as in a case that 
was mentioned, some reckless fellow that 
seldom paid his debts comes out of their 
hands profoundly impressed by the obliga 
tion to owe no man anything. In almost 
every case they are welcomed by all the 
evangelical clergy as useful coadjutors, get 
ting about people in a way peculiar to them- 
selves, and in many instances with the best 
results. 

Where there is any earnest religious 
movement they prove highly useful. Their 
encounters with unbelievers are often inter- 
esting. Sometimes the unbeliever speaks 
sheer nonsense, and then there is an easy 
victory. When rain was scarce, an infidel 
said in scorn it was no wonder, since there 
was a prophecy in the Bible that snow and 
rain were altogether to cease. It was not 
difficult to shut this fellow’s mouth by simply 
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reading God’s words to Noah—‘“ While the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, sum- 
mer and winter, day and night, cold and 
heat, shall not cease.” 

The victory over unbelievers is not often 
gained by argument, ‘Visiting a man 
who was a scoffer,” says a colporteur in 
last year’s report, “but who at the time 
was unwell, I sang one of Sankey’s hymns, 


and read and prayed. On a Sunday shortly | 


after I was sent for, and found him in a state 
of anxiety respecting his soul.” The poor 
man became a believer, and died in peace, 
exhorting his wife and family to meet him 
on the beautiful shore. We dare say the 
colporteur is sometimes depressed by the 
difficulty of meeting the’sceptic in argument. 
No doubt it is most important to be able to 
give to every one that asketh us a reason of 
the hope that isin us. But the strong point 
for the believer as against the unbeliever is 
not logic but life. 


the more closely the colporteur walks in the 
footsteps of his Master, the more powerful 
impression will he be sure to make. 


The method of colportage has sometimes | 


been objected to as an interference with the 
operations of the regular book trade. This, 
though not destitute of some foundation, 
has always appeared to us a feeble argu- 
ment. Nothing is more favourable to the 
ordinary book trade than the wide diffusion 
of a taste for reading, for once the appetite 
is formed, it craves supplies on a wider scale, 
and in the end the bookseller is sure to get 
The directors of the society are 
always very careful to select agents possessed, 
as far as can be ascertained, of the true mis- 
sionary spirit, men who devote themselves to 
this work, in spite of its meagre remunera- 
tion, simply out of love to the cause of Christ. 
In this endeavour they have been successful 
in the main. No doubt in a body of two 
hundred men some may be inefficient, some 
feeble, and some objectionable on various 
grounds. As a whole, they are an earnest 
and self-denying body of men ; and, in point 


A consistent Christian | 
life is by far the strongest argument, and | 
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| of fact, their labours tend too to the increase 
| of the book trade. ‘Looking back over my 
| fourteen years’ labour in this district,” says 
| a colporteur, “I find the following sales: 
120,185 volumes, 251,701 periodicals and 
small books, 2,000,000 tracts. It has been 
asked, ‘Does colportage hurt the bookseller’s 
trade?’ In my district ten years ago there 
were seven book-shops, now I can count 
eleven, besides a great many other ways of 
getting books that were not in existence ten 
years ago. In most of the villages you will 
find one, two, and in some three libraries, all 
started during the last few years.” 
Colportage may also be objected to in 
some quarters as a feeble sort of work. We 
may be told that it does not breed great in- 
tellects, has no appreciation of high-class 
literature, but deals, as its name implies, in 
the very humblest class of literary wares. We 
|may grant the fact, but repudiate the re- 
proach. Is elementary work to be always 
sneered at? No doubt it always will be by 
| the sceptical apostles of sweetness and light, 
to whom all literature is obnoxious if not 
| served up with all the refinement of our 
highest culture. But more sober-minded 
people will concede that if a taste for 
reading is cultivated in farm servants and 
miners and fishermen and mill-girls and the 
| like, you cannot begin either with “ Bacon’s 
| Essays” or the writings of Matthew Arnold. 
And more especially, if your desire is to su- 
persede the penny dreadfuls and the penny 
| trashfuls that are wafted like thistle-down to 
|every hamlet and parish, not to speak of 
| the infidel tracts so zealously handed about, 


| and the stories that revel in the vilest sweep- 
| ings of the divorce courts—if such be your 
| object, you must adapt yourself to a taste 
| which is certainly not profound, and probaly 
| not very classical. But after all, if practical 
| utility is secured, the highest of all pur- 
| poses is promoted, wicked lives become good 
| and pure, and the rose begins to blossom in 
| the wilderness, and something is gained for 
| which all good men may be thankful. Is 
‘not such a cause well worth supporting ? 
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NOPE that readers may | 
obtain a clearer con- | 
ception of the “ Ex- | 

lus,” and the| 
odus, un 
country through 
which the Israelites 
passed, is the reason 
why these papers are 


written. The author 
lays no claim to 
especial knowledge, 


but having traversed 
the region, noting and 
sketching on his way, | 
he hopes it may help | 
the “unlearned” the | 
better to understand 
heir Bibles, and that 
great event of which 
the best record is the 
Bible. De Bunsen 
truly says, “ History was born on that night 
when Moses led forth his people from Goshen.” 
The writer was brought up by a pious mother 
to study and love the Bible. The dream of 
his life was to visit the scenes of the recorded 
events. Years passed. Egypt and the Nile, | 
Palestine, Asia Minor, all had been visited— | 
sketched—hefore the time came to see the 
Desert of Sinai. 

Suez was the point to which he now went, 








The edge of the Desert. 


FROM GOSHEN TO SINAI. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, 
Avtuor or “Ittustratep Letters To My CHILDREN FROM 


LaANnb.” 


FIRST PAPER. 


for all Biblical commentators were agreed 
that the Gulf of Suez was the place where 
the Israelites crossed the “Red Sea.” A most 


eminent clergyman had told the writer how ¢ 


he had wept as he surveyed the scene— 
the waters—“ where God had delivered His 
Church and overthrown His enemies.” He 
had read many passages like this—speak- 
ing of Suez— He will there see the blue 
waves rolling in their glory, as once, 
when, more than three thousand years ago, 


ithe host of Pharaoh sank beneath their 


might.” 

Seeing the gulf, sketching the views, judge 
with what feelings of dismay the writer came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible this 
could have been the place! then came the 
fearful question—was the whole story a 
myth? Haunted by this doubt the days 
went on, and the after explorations gave 
light on some points; on this all was dark. 
After returning home, friends asked for ad- 
dresses on “Sinai,” and spoke of the “ Red 
Sea.” A pained silence was all that was pos- 
sible, for the doubts grew ; a visit to Ismailia 
and neighbourhood had somewhatenlightened, 
and given hopes that near there would 
be found the “missing link.” If ever the 
doubt was mentioned to any clergyman the 
usual theological answer was given, “It is 
most unwise to dabble in such matters.” 
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Nevertheless, as the years rolled on, the 


labours of De Naville and others have 
brought light. The starting point of the Ex- 
odus is found—proved. How wonderful are 
the ways of God! Those heroes who sleep 
their last sleep at Tel-el-Kebir and Kassassim, 
died not only for the glory of England, but | 
for the advancement of the true knowledge | 
of God’s dealing with His people Israel, for | 
since those battles attention has been called | 
to “ Tel-el-Mashuta” and the “ Wady Tumi- 
let,” and “ Pithom” has been found—un- 
earthed! Here the very treasure cities of 
“Pithom and Rameses” of Ex. i. 11; bricks 
from these places, with the names inscribed, 
are in European museums; but more, the 
whole “treasure cities” or “storehouses ” 
have been uncovered, and what do they tell ? 
Read the fifth chapter of Exodus, see how 
Pharaoh refused “straw” for the bricks, then 
how the people gathered “stubble,” having 
to gather it where they could, and then 
pressure being further placed upon them to 
give the same amount of bricks, not allowing 
for time lost in gathering of stubble. This 
is a curious story, quite in the line of an 
eastern despot, but can these discoveries 
throw any light on this? Yes; in their un- 
earthed storehouses, the lower courses of 
bricks have “straw” to bind the Nile mud ; 
higher up come courses with river flags, rush, 
no straw 
now ; and the upper courses without either 
straw, flag, or “stubble.” People ask for a 
“reasonable confirmation” of the Bible ; 
what do they say to this? Buried all these 


| thousands of years, and now any Cook’s 
tourist can see it! * 

So we have secured the starting-point— 
“Pithom ”—but where is “Pithom?” In 
the Delta, now called Tel-el-Mashuta, and it 
was the principal city of “Succoth.” “ Ra- 
meses” is most likely under the ruins which 


are at the entrance of Wady Tumilet. Has 
|anything else been found? Yes; sitting 


figures, an inscribed stone recording build- 
ing of the Temple at Pithom, sphinxes, these 
are in Ismailia. But why did not theolo- 
gians look in this direction before? For 
what does the Bible say in Ps. Ixxviii. 12 
and 13? There “Zoan” is said to be the place 
where all these marvels occurred “in the 
sight of their fathers.” Where is Zoan ?— 
“Tanis,” thirty miles away from Pithom, 
nearer the Mediterranean Sea. This is the 
distance Moses and Aaron had to traverse in 
their repeated visits to the Egyptian King. 
With this Bible statement that it was in the 
Delta, at or near ‘‘Zoan,” these miracles took 
place, clerical commentators still talk of 
“Cairo” as the starting-point of the Exodus! 
What has Cairo to do with it ? This city was 
not built till the time of the Moslem con- 
quest ! 

But before we pass on let us glance for a 
moment at the discoveries of Dr. Wright 
and Professor Sayce respecting the “ Hit- 


tites,” and see how this throws light on our 
subject. There it is proved by inscriptions 


and papyrus-rolls, that before this time the 


* Pharaoh probably built these store cities as depdts for 
his army when crossing to attack the Hittites. 
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Egyptian Pharaoh and the Hittite King had | the “nobles 


entered into a treaty of peace, that a “great 
frontier wall with towers had been erected 
to guard the route from Egypt to Philistia. 
The treaty exists, we can read it clause by 
clause, one of which is that “criminals or 
political refugees” seeking to escape over the 
border were to be handed back to their re- 
spective governments. Now we see why 
Moses, when he slew the Egyptian long 
years before, did not take the short route to 
Philistia, and so regain the home of Abraham, 
but fled to the Desert ; he, skilled im all “the 
learning of the Egyptians,” would know of 
this chain of forts, know that escape on that | 
side was hopeless, and so would take the | 
longer but more secure route of the Desert | 
of Sinai. So too we can clearly understand | 
the meaning of Ex. xiii. 17, ‘God led them | 
not through the way of the land of the) 
Philistines, although that was near’; for God 


said, Lest peradventure the people repent, | the “ Red Sea” 
when they see war, and they return to | faras Lake “Timsah ?” 


Egypt.” 
This frontier wall and its garrisoned forts, 
so near to “ Pithom,” 


r “princes ” of the wed a 
corps of “600 cy Ex. xiv. 7. Egyp- 
tian inscriptions tell us how at this very 
moment there was an insurrection in Lybia, 
and the mass of the troops had been sent 
off there to repel it, and so down at his 
court at “Tanis” the king had only his 
picked chariot corps. 

The Exodus began from Rameses to Suc- 
coth, then to the “edge” of the wilderness 
of Etham, Ex. xiii. 20. Somewhere near 
Ismailia or Lake “Timsah,” they now 
marched to encamp before “ Pi-hahiroth,” 


between Migdol and the sea over against 
Baal-zephon.” “Pi-hahiroth” means “edge 
of the sedge,” or “where sedge grows ;” 


“Baal-zephon,” “the Lord of the North,” 
This latter was across the sea, and probably 
the high peaks of “ Jebel Muksheih” were in 
view. 

But have we any reason to believe that 
extended in those days as 
Yes, plenty of proof. 
| Egyptian records show how at that time the 
“sea” extended to that place. They tell 


would have made the | how a canal was made to connect the Nile 


frightened mob turn back. For a moment | with that sea, and give an account of the 
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Sketch map of the country of the Exodus. 
(The dotted lines show the probable march of the Israelites, 
Canal ‘tune through the Bitter Lakes.) 


more we must digress. Modern discovery 
has shown that at “ Zoan,” or “Tanis,” was 
kept the chariot guard, “créme de la créme” 
of the Egyptian army, kept there in readi- 
ness to beat off Hittite attacks, composed of 


The Suez 


rejoicings on the opening of the canal. 
The “sea” has retreated owing to the 
elevation of the land. Proofs are in 
plenty from recent geological surveys, 
and now we can understand, with a 
clearer eye, what the prophet Isaiah 
means when he says, chap. xi. 15, ‘And 


the Lord shall utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian Sea; and with 
his mighty wind shall he shake his 


hand over the river, and shall smite it 
in the seven streams, and make men go 
over dryshod.” “Egyptian Sea,” — it 
could never have meant that which 
now ends at Suez, but one which all 
records prove extended to Lake Timsah. 
Sluggish, yes; for it was “weedy” or 
“reedy.” And here let me say there 
is no warrant, according to the best 
scholars, in calling the sea in question 
“Red Sea;” the Hebrew words are 
clear, and mean “Sea of reeds,” or 
“Sea of weeds,” when they describe the 
“sea” the Israelites crossed. This again 
is a most powerful confirmation of the 
view that at one time the present Gulf of 

Suez extended to Lake Timsah. 

Where is Migdol? Itisan Egyptian word 
and means “ Watch Tower.” Anyhow, some- 
where close to the places I have mentioned 
the Israelites crossed “The Sea.” The 
miracle is undoubted, but do note one thing, 
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that Pharaoh’s chariot wheels drove “heavily” 
before the final catastrophe ; this is another 
confirmation of the truth of the statement, 
that a wind kept back the sea; when it 
changed the sea returned, the “driving 
heavily ” showed that the waters were perco- 
lating through the sand banks. 

“A miracle” needs no discussion. God 
wills, and it is done; but examine the after 
history. The Israelites had crossed, had 
sung their song of triumph, had gone three 
days (Ex. xv. 22) into the wilderness of 
Shur and found no water! Then they came 
to “ Marah,” “bitter,” and could not drink. 
“Bitter,” what we would call “ brackish,” 
and these Israelites had for years been accus- 
tomed to the soft water of the Nile—ever 
ready as they always were to complain if 
all their physical wants were not abundantly 
supplied. Three days from Lake Timsah, 
going through the desert of Shur, would 
take them to the oasis known as the “ Wells 


of Moses,” and the water there is “brackish.” | 


But the advocates of the Suez route perhaps 









































are still inclined to doubt it; they are then 
in this difficulty—if Suez be the crossing 
place, how is it the sscred text says, “they 
went three days into the desert” before 
they found water ? for crossing at Suez you 
can walk to “ Moses’ Wells” in a few hours. 

Reading the Bible account I maintain 
that three things are clear: the Israelites 
crossed a “reedy” sea by a miracle ; the 
Egyptian chariots were engulphed ; next, it 
could not have been the Gulf of Suez, for 
at that time the “sea” went farther inland ; 
and finally, crossing at or near “Lake Timsah,” 
“three” days would naturally elapse before 
the host could come to the waters or 
“Wells of Moses,” whereas had they crossed 
at Suez, three hours would have taken them 
there. 

We will describe “ Moses’ Wells” and the 
adjacent country in another article, but here 
note that without wishing to detract from 
the genius and foresight of M. de Lesseps, 
what he did was only to reconnect the 
“salt” or “bitter” lakes Timsah and Men- 
zaleh with the Gulf 
of Suez, on the one 
hand, and on the 
other to make a new 
way to Port Said in 
the Mediterranean. 
These “lakes” are 
really inland seas, 
remains of _ that 
“Egyptian Sea” of 
Isaiah, the tongue 
of which “ dried 
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A Story of Chorister Fife. 


By SARAH M. 8S. CLARKE, Avuruor or “Tue Mayriower Srorres,” ETc. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Give me not what I ask, but what is good, 
Merciful Saviour . .. . Oh! take away 
Whate’er of self is in me.” 
Thoughts in Past Years. 

To rosy light of a December sunset was 

touching with unearthly beauty the 
massive towers and graceful pinnacles of one 
of the fairest of our English cathedrals. No 
freely flowing pen or skilful pencil could 
describe the hues imparted to the grey stone- 
work by the glowing beams. Stately pro- 
portions, solid buttresses, delicate window 
tracery, statue-adorned niches, all were en- 
folded as in a vision of loveliness, and looked 
little less ethereal than the opal-tinted sky. 
Above the towers were gilded vanes, that 
shone and twinkled like stars which had been 
borrowed from the quickly-coming night. 
Quickly coming, indeed ; for the evening mist 
already lay upon the velvet of the Cathedral 
green, and was beginning to blur and dim 
the wondrous outlines of the carving of the 
great west window, and to hang about the 
trunks and lower branches of the grand old 
belt of lime-trees that border the south and 
western precincts. 

Twilight already hovered in the nave ; but 
beyond the screen, inside the choir, the pale 
yellow rays from many a tall gas-standard con- 
tended with the fading daylight, while one 
last beam of golden glory still lingered on an 
angel’s wing, high up among the sculptures 
of the vaulted roof. Beyond the eastern 
limits of the choir were the shadowy depths 
of the Ladye Chapel; in that winter after- 
noon a mere confused mystery of slender, 
wreath-crowned columns. It needed morn- 
ing light to waken into flashing splendour 
the hundred gorgeous tints of the great pic- 
torial east window, and to show forth the 
matchless beauty of the clustering pillars, 
grouped with such marvellous art of sym- 
metry and grace. Now, all seemed reposing 
in absolute, dream-like stillness. 

Evening prayer was just concluded, and 
the last Amen was dying away among the 
arches. A pause, and then the stream of 
white-robed figures flowed out into the aisle, 
choir boys, lay vicars,* the minor canon on 
duty for the week, a prebendary or two, and 
finally the Dean. As the procession moved 


* Singing men. 








eastward before vanishing through the south 
door, the congregation rose, and remained 
standing till the last surplice had disappeared; 
some few still maintained an attitude of re- 
verence while the Dean’s voice was heard 
reciting the vesper prayer. At last the choir 
was deserted ; little knots of people were 
seen dotted about the nave, listening to the 
voluntary, and fragments of the stately train 
of clergy and choir were crossing to the 
several robing-rooms allotted to the different 
ranks of the cathedral body. The Dean 
alone made no change of dress. Still wear- 
ing surplice and hood, and cap in hand, he 
paced westwards, attended by his mace-bear- 
ing verger, and passing through the great 
doorway, then over the broad gravel walk, 
ascended the terrace steps and gained the 
Deanery. 

Meanwhile, the choristers had doffed their 
surplices, torn off their cassocks, and plunged 
into their jackets... Rushing across the green, 
they made the frosty air re-echo with their 
merry shouts. Once they slackened in their 
headlong race, to pull off their caps in recog- 
nition of a kindly nod and smile from the 
Dean’s wife, who had lingered on the terrace 
to say a few cheery words to the senior ver- 
ger’s lame daughter, whose sole pleasure in 
life consisted in her daily visits to the cathe- 
dral. But when the lads had reached the 
gate which leads to the quaint avenue of 
small-windowed, stone-mullioned, high-chim- 
neyed dwellings founded by a fourteenth- 
century bishop for the use of the vicars, both 
lay and clerical, they stopped, and their loud 
and eager tones denoted that some subject 
of no common interest was under discussion. 
Many an honoured title, not even excepting 
that of the Bishop himself, was passed from 
lip to lip in careless, schoolboy fashion, and 
a strange might have supposed that the 
highest politics of the diocese were being de- 
bated by the square-capped, shrill-voiced ur- 
chins ; or at least that they were planning 
to extort an extra half-holiday from the well- 
known and often-testéd benevolence of the 
Dean. But, a still greater topic was that 
which now engrossed them ; a new chorister, 
or rather probationer, was to be elected on 
the morrow, and each boy had some favour- 
ite to propose, or some weighty conjecture 
to propound. 
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The choristers, though forming part of the 
cathedral grammar-school, were, from the 
nature of their duties, rather separated from 
the rest of the boys, and the election of a 
new member to their ranks was an event of 
no small importance to them. Every one 
hoped that the new-comer would be “a jolly 
fellow,” “no end of a brick,” or anything 
else equally expressive of good comradeship ; 
but glowing hope was tempered by a grow- 
ing dread that the Dean might be moved to 
put in “some cad from up in the East ;” thus 
showing their appreciation of the Dean’s en- 
deavours to civilise a neglected quarter of 
the city, and his desire to apply a portion of 
the cathedral revenues to their original pur- 
pose of benefiting poor and destitute scholars. 

Other hearts were full of this election to 
the vacant place in the choir. -One heart, 
indeed, was full well-nigh to bursting, and 
one little pair of lips was nearly stricken 
dumb by sheer intensity of longing, fearing 
expectation. 

In a small house in one of the quietest 
streets of the city, a lady and a little boy 
were sitting by a brightly burning fire, in a 
plainly furnished little room. The lamp was 
not yet lighted, and the reflection from the 
blaze gave a rich colouring to the heavy 
moreen window curtains, which by day 
looked dingy enough. 

The lady was the first to speak. 

“You will do your best to-morrow, my 
little son ?” 

“Yes, mamma; but——” 

* But what, dear ?” 

“ Mamma, I don’t think I can bear to fail. 


sent back.” 
“Then, Reggie, I begin to doubt whether 
it will be right for me to let you compete.” 
“Not right? Why not, mamma ?” 





“Because I am afraid you are setting your 
heart too much upon it.” 


“But I thought you wished me to be a! 


chorister, mamma ?” 


“SoIdo. It is the dearest wish of my 
heart for you.” 


“Then why may I not set my heart upon | 


“Reggie, you are wishing for this great 
and good thing, and making up your mind 
that you must haveit. This is the first great 
crisis, or turning-point, in your young life. 
But, young as you are, you are not too 
young to begin to learn the lesson which it 
generally takes the whole of a Christian’s 
life to master.” 

‘*‘ And what lesson is that, mamma ?” 

“Tt is the lesson of conforming your own 
will to that of your Heavenly Father.” 

“ Mamma, I’m such a little fellow. Can’t 
I wait until I’m older? It seems so hard to 
learn grown-up lessons now.” 

“Do you think you ought to wait until 
you are grown up to learn to obey me, and 
to give up your will to mine ?” 

“ Of course not, mamma. I see what you 
mean now ;” and the boy was silent for some 
minutes. 

He was seated on a low stool close to his 
mother, and one elbow rested upon her knee. 
A pair of large, dark grey eyes formed the 
most noteworthy feature of his face; other- 
wise, he was a plain and ordinary-looking 
boy of nine, though with a quickly varying 
colour, and the blue veins showing clearly 
under the delicate skin of brow and temples. 

“ A sensitive, excitable little fellow,” would 
have been a stranger’s verdict. 

“ Reggie, what does the text say that hangs 
above your bed at home ?” 

“¢Your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of.’” 

And the sudden remembrance of the little 
white chamber so far away, caused the boy’s 


| eyes to fill with tears. 
I think it would half kill me if I were to be | 


“Then your Father knows whether you 
need this choristership or not.” 

“But of course I need it, mamma. Why, 
now that papa has lost so much money, how 
am I to be educated and become a clergyman 
unless I do get it?” 

“You may seem to need it; and if it be 
good for you, be sure that you will have it. 
If you fail, be sure that it would not have 
been good for you.” 

“ But, mamma, surely it must be good to 
sing God’s praises in His own temple? You 


it?” | told me what a noble thing it is to use our 


_ “Are you not setting your heart upon it | 
in your own strength and will, and forgetting | 
the condition which ought to go with every | 
wish and hope of a Christian ?” 

“I don’t quite know what you mean, | 
mamma.” | 

“¢ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’” 








don’t see how it can apply to me.” 


” 


gifts for His service, and to—to 

“Yes, dear; but remember you can use 
the talent He has lent you in singing His 
praises as well in the old church at home, 


with Jenks the blacksmith grinding out the 
bass a semi-tone below the key, as in the 





L } great cathedral, among all the trained and 
“Our Saviour said that, mamma, but eee -2 voices.” 


“ But it doesn’t seem like the same thing.” 
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“No; andthe very danger of such perfect | 
music is, that it may degenerate into mere | 
perfection of art, while the true spirit of de- | 
votion slips away and is forgotten.” 

“Surely, that could never be.” 

“Then, there’s another danger. Suppose 
you grow conceited, and sing to your own 
glory, instead of to the glory of God.” 

“That would be wicked, mamma.” 

“My poor child, you little know the 
temptations of a chorister’s life. Oh! Reggie, 
my darling, promise me that if you are 
chosen, you will try to remain true and 
unspotted, the simple-hearted boy of my 
hopes and prayers. But not in your own 
strength, my darling, not in your own 
strength.” 

And the mother clasped her boy in her 
arms in a sudden anguish of hitherto pent-up 
emotion. He was very dear to her, this little 
would-be chorister, and God alone knew the 
struggle of opposing feelings which agitated 
her just then. While reasoning with her 
boy, she had been preaching to herself. To 
see her son a chorister, and a chorister in 
that cathedral, was the longing desire of her 
heart ; and she hardly dared own to herself 
all that, for her, depended on the result of 
the morrow’s trial. But if this longing wish 
were granted, then she must part from him, 
and leave him to begin the battle of life, with 
all its crosses and temptations, alone ; alone, 





and he but barely nine years old. Yet, as 
he had said, it seemed the only way to the 
fulfilment of his already fixed desire to be 
educated fora clergyman ; he was the eldest | 
of many brothers and sisters, and his father’s | 
country living was a small one ; while losses 
had engulfed what had been set aside as a | 
provision for education ; so to have Reginald | 
upon the foundation seemed the only hope, 
as far as his young future was concerned. 
Then, could he but perceive the sacred nature 
of a chorister’s calling! Could he but under- 
stand its privileges and blessings ! 
he could, what fitter preparation could he 
undergo for entering on the still more sacred 
office of the ministry ? 
* * 


* * 


The large and bare apartment known as 
the practising school was arranged with un- 
usual order and precision. A red cloth 
covered the long oak table, on which hapless 
choristers were wont to write their imposi- 


tions: and the friendly baize hid many aj} 


stain, and many a rudely-carved device, 
chiefly portraits of the schoolboy order of 





(To be continued.) 


art, which had formed the solace of unwel- 
come hours of enforced captivity. A row 
of cushionless arm-chairs was drawn up 
against the wall, and the harmonium stood 
open. The competition was about to begin 
Precisely as the mellow tones of the cathe- 
dral clock chimed out the hour of eleven, a 
door from the cloisters opened, and the 
Dean, followed by the archdeacon, several 
canons, and the organist, entered. The dig- 
nitaries soon were seated, and the organist 
took his place at the harmonium. Another 
door was opened, to admit half-a-dozen 
shrinking, blushing lads. Then both the 
doors were closed, for none but the judges 
and the candidates were to be present at the 
trial. The boys’ friends were waiting in the 
cloisters. The buzzing sound of the instru- 
ment began to answer to the pressure of 
the organist’s fingers, and the silvery tones 
of clear, boyish voices arose. Chant suc- 
ceeded to chant, then came soprano “bits” 
from oratorios, the treble solo from an an- 
them, all given with more or less correct- 
ness, but in various grades of quality and 
expression. The exercise had lasted more 
than half an hour, and each interested lis- 
tener outside had secretly formed a judg- 
ment in favour of his or her own special 
candidate, when hark! low and trembling 
at first, then swelling into clearness, mount- 
ing into thrilling, warbling, panting ecstasy, 
like the matin-song of the sky-lark, came the 
words : “ Oh, for the wings, for the wings of 
a dove! then would I flee away and be at 
rest.” It was Mendelssohn’s music, and 
given with a ringing tone, a purity of accent, 
and justice of expression that were truly 
wonderful in so young asinger. Comment 
was hushed, conjecturesilenced. One mother’s 
heart bounded with joy and gratitude, for 
the result of the contest could be no longer 
doubtful. 

The solo ended, the Dean and canons ex- 


And if | changed glances, while the grave old organist 
| closed the harmonium, and going up to the 


singer, furtively slipped a silver coin into the 
trembling little palm—a silent demonstration 
which, in the eyes of those who knew him, 
| would have been equivalent to a certificate 
signed and sealed. 
When, before evening, the decision of the 
chapter was made known, no one was su- 
| prised at its purport. 
| Reginald Warleigh had.obtained his hearts 
| desire, and had become a chorister of the 
| cathedral. 
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¥ I THIRST! I thirst!” The cry arose 
From earth’s bewildered mourners, 
While echoes caught from taunting foes 
The mocking words of scorners, 
And on a shadowy world of woe 
(Which stretched beneath my vision) 
Were flung abroad, above, below, 
Those echoes of derision. 


“T thirst! I thirst!” That human cry 
Of hearts for God created, 
The groaning of humanity 
To sin and sorrow mated ; 
The cry despairing of the soul 
Which life for death had squandered, 
From earth’s abyss to heaven’s goal 
In weirdest circles wandered. 


“T thirst ! I thirst!” O palace rent, 
That mourns a King departed, 

What wailing winds of discontent 
Moan through thy halls deserted ! 

O harp, for sweetest music made, 
What dis-or’s tell thy story, 

Until the Master’s hand is laid 

Upon thee for His glory ! 
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F’en childhood paused amid 
his play 
(The god-like soul awak- 
ing) 
And sighed for fountains 
far away, 
Where souls their thirst 
were slaking. 
Not far from Eden’s portal blest— 
The gleaming of its river 
Still haunted him with strange unrest, 
Yea, haunted him for ever. 


And youth and manhood breathed the cry 
In restless aspiration, 

From hoary age was heard the sigh 
In tearful lamentation. 

Earth’s language shaped itself to tell 
Of anguish, pain, and sadness, 

And lost the silver tones that fell 

In Eden’s home of gladness. 
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* * * * * 
Then from the serried ranks of dumb despair, 
And apathetic woe which has no cry, ; 
From countless throngs who perished 
thirsting there, 
Yet knew not that they thirsted, 
nor yet why,— 
Rose on my vision bands of those who 


wait 
In course continual on the King of 
Kings, 


Who tarry for His bidding at His gate, 
Light on their brows and healing 
on their wings. 


I knew them by the love- 
light on each face, 

I knew them by their 

ministries of love, 
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I knew them as His messengers of grace, 
Who work His will below as those above. 
The way ’twixt earth and heaven was worn by these 
Their intercessions thronged the golden street, 
In ceaseless commerce with blest mysteries 
They trod the steeps of light with eager feet. 
* * K * * 
O joy! O joy! by living springs 
Those messengers have tarried, 
And each a brimming chalice brings 
To drooping mourners carried. 
As pearly blooms of earth uplift 
Their cups for dewdrops given, 
So have they drawn the precious gift 
From overflowing heaven. 


Ere yet the fever-thirst of life 
Had seized fair childhood’s spirit, 
A mother bids him ere the strife 
The joy of saints inherit. 
Joy ! joy! he holds his chalice up 
For heaven’s own crystal waters, 
And bears abroad his sparkling cup 
To earth’s sad sons and daughters, 


Oh, purer than the rippling flow 
Of Paradise’s river, 

The streams that thro’ God’s city go 
Shall satisfy for ever ! 

O joy! To tender human hands 
This healing is imparted, 

From all His host our race He sends 
To bless His broken-hearted ! 


O joy! Though angels round His throne 
Await His holy pleasure, 

Thro’ loving, human hearts alone 
He pours His choicest treasure ! 

To comfort and to bless our race,— 
Can angels’ lot be fairer ? 

O choice of love, O gift of grace, 

To be a chalice-bearer ! 


’ 











THE FIRST STORY-WRITER FOR CHILDREN AND 





SOME OF THE STORIES HE TOLD. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson: Genesis i. 1—25. 
Text: “In the beginning God created.” 


i Pe us try to learn some of the lessons 
the Bible stories teach of the “ very 
good” things the Lord God made. 

The little book in which these stories are 
found, and where they are bound up with 
many other very old and beautiful stories, 
is called the book of ‘‘ Genesis.” Then this 
book is itself again bound up with many 
other ancient books into one volume, which 
the Hebrews, who first owned it, called 
“the Writings,” and which we English 
call “the Bible.” So it comes about that 
we call the stories, of which I am going 
to speak, Bible stories. 

That is rather dry, perhaps, and it does 


not matter much; what I do want you to | 
know is, these early stories themselves were | 


written for little folks, to be crooned over 
babies at a mother’s breast, and told to the 





little golden heads danced upon a father’s | 
knee and walking at his hand when the work | 


of his day was done; for Moses, who wrote 
out these stories, believed that children like 
you could have bright and beautiful ideas of 
God, and gratitude for His wisdom and love. 

And it is no wonder that Moses should 
think much of the instruction of a child. The 





The River Nile. 


stories he told were very old, how old no- 
body knows. They were the legends of the 
Hebrews; they had come down from their 
father Abraham ; and they had been told to 
Moses by his mother, in that short nursery 
life of his in the grand palace of Pharaoh, 
sitting on her knee, and trotting by her side 
on the paths of the palace gardens there by 
the river on which he had one day sailed, a 
little bundle in a basket. His first dear names 
were Mother and God. 

You remember how one day a princess, a 
daughter of Pharaoh by birth, but a daughter 
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of God by heart, going down into the river 
for her evening bath, saw a little basket afloat 
among the reeds and lilies of the river bank, 
hard by where she was bathing, and told her 
ladies to get it out; and in it she found a 
three menths’ old baby boy crying, with tiny 
tears in his pretty eyes, miserable because he 
was packed up so tight. 

“This is some Hebrew woman’s baby!” 
she said; and her woman’s heart went out 
to it. Her father had ordered all Hebrew 
women to kill their babies, for he wanted no 
more of them. Her father’s was an unfeel- 
ing heart, hard as the steel of his sword ; his 
young daughter’s was still of tender flesh, 
and she pitied the crying babe and the 
poor sadly driven woman who could not do 
the king’s terrible command, but had put 
her child on the waters and left it to drift 
away to die. 

She had not quite done that, I think. Per- 
haps, poor soul, she had half reckoned on the 
human heart within that fair woman who 
came to this spot to bathe. She had heard, 


maybe, of her pities, and had trusted the | 


little bundle to them. 


The princess called a Hebrew girl who | 


was seen to be near, and sent her for a 
woman to nurse the child. It was the little 
baby’s own sister, who was looking out there 
on behalf of her mother ; and the girl fetched 
her mother, and the mother, glad soul, was 
engaged to be nurse. 

Did it not seem as if God had told her to 
do what she had done, now that she took 
baby to her heart again, dear, simple soul, 
new given of God? How good God had 
been! At His bidding she had made the 
little ark and sent it sailing along the cur- 
rent which carried it aside among the tough 
leaves and stems which fringed the bend 
where the king’s daughter bathed. It was 
now all so clear and certain that it was God 
who had done it. 

In the nursery of the palace, Moses grew 
up till he was old enough to walk by where 
the princess had bathed, to see the place 
where his little ark had lain; and to look 
into his mother’s simple face and feel how 
beautiful was her faith in God ; and never a 
child that was born but would have done the 
same. He knew that she was a Hebrew by 
birth and a slave by name; but’ without 
knowing it, he vaguely, wonderingly felt she 


was what we call a child of heaven ; and he | heaven. 


and the river, and the birds that waded in it, 
And that wonderful faith of hers was al’ 
that this mother could give to her child. 
She was poor, very poor, a despised woman- 
slave, not even a hireling ; but she had glow- 
ing tales of the glory of her good and beau- 
tiful God for her little boy’s heart. And the 
poorest can have these, and then, oh, how 
rich they are! 

While still very young, the wise men of 
Egypt took him in hand and taught him all 
the learning of the Egyptians, and the priests 
got hold of him and taught him all the creeds 
they had for a king’s son; and showed him 
their temples covered all over with pictures 
of creeping things and winged things and 
beasts; and it was all useful. But the 
mighty thing in him, Moses felt to be, unceas- 
ingly, the living God his mother had taught 
him in those brief nursery years of his. And 
when the wise men had finished with him 
and he had become a motherless boy ; when 
court and country counted on his being 





their wise teacher and prince, that indwelling ~ 


of his mother’s God was too strong within him. 
It was stronger than king’s favour or wrath. 
The God of that poor, wits-driven, pious 
mother of his inspired him, and bade him 
make Israel’s Exodus! At a mother’s knee, 
as a tiny child, it was all done ; nor ever after 
was he free from it. So you see why the 
lawgiver of Israel in the midst of his leading 
Israel esteemed highly talks of God tochildren; 
for was it not what was talked to him in his 
little walks when he was not much higher than 
his mother’s knee—what was, indeed, crooned 
over his very cradle—that had filled and 
shaped his whole life, and changed it and the 
destiny of his people. 

Nobody knows how young the work of 
God begins. A child of scarce four summers, 
whose white diaper pinafore half covered 
her short frock of sky delaine, whose two 
little feet stood in tiny white socks and 
ankle-strap shoes, on hearing a story of the 
goodness of God, broke out, with all that 
frank, wholly grateful love in her baby voice, 
which once prompted an older heart to break 
a box of precious spikenard on the Saviour’s 
head. “I will cuddle Jesus when I get to 
heaven, and I'll give God my box of choco- 





| 


lates,” she said, holding up a little gift 
she had in her rosy fingers—a baby gift, 
and as fair a gift as was ever offered to 
At the moment, that little heart 


threw his small arms about her neck and | within that frock was like an angel’s. 


listened to her Hebrew stories of her God 


She was not too little to see and feel in 


and her fathers’ God, and how in the be-| her own baby way how good, how very 


ginning He made all people and gardens, ! good, was God ; nor was her God and maker 
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too great to see and feel how good, how very 
good, were those grateful pretty eyes and 
beating heart of hers. Her eyes were little, 
her heart was little, and so was her gift, but 
they were genuine, and “all that she had.” 

Some men despise the talk and thoughts 
and faith in God of these little ones: they 
seem such little things, so very simple, and | 
their gifts seem so tiny and poor. But | 
Moses thought the way to make a grown-up | 
nation grateful and good was to make its | 
children so. | 

There is a beautiful hymn beginning, 
“Tell it out among the heathen.” Had 
Moses written a hymn for his story of crea- 
tion, it would have begun “Tell it out 
among the children.” When the Ten Com- 
mandments were given by him, he said, 
“ Tell them out among the children.” When 
a Psalmist was using some of his stories, he 
repeated the cry, “ Tell them out among the 
children.” * Tell them of the whole-hearted, 
bountiful love which prompted the gift of 
meadows, and skies, and curly-coated lambs, 
and useful beasts, and pretty fluttering 
doves, and nights and days—tell it out 
among the children ! 

If we think meanly of the Bible because its 





fathers for generations before them had been 
slaves, toiling in other people’s fields, and 


were now a base people. To get some 
“flesh” was more to them than to keep 
their souls; they grumbled more to miss a 
meal than to miss goodness or heaven. And 
the great kind heart of Moses broke with 
sadness and pity, and tears ran down his 
brave cheeks ; and he longed to raise them. 
And so he gave them the stories of the 
Creation, and of their father Abraham, not 
to make a Hebrew history class-book of dates 
and names, or a Divine geology class-book, 
but to bathe them with the best inspiration of 
his own life, the fact of the being and good- 
ness of the all-creating, all-bountiful God. 
They were written to be told in the land 
to which the Israelites were journeying, on 
the hills and plains of Palestine, where there 
were bountiful vineyards, date-laden palms, 
broad meadows, and rivers of water, and 
sheep and oxen: it was a beautiful land, 
beautiful all over. But in their huts—with 
the narrow doorway glimpse of it before them ; 
and on its roadways—a fairer, broader view 
circling all round them far as they could see, 
and above them the high heaven where the 
swallows, sailed all day,.and the stars and 





first stories are so beautifully suited to chil- 
dren, it is because we despise little ones ; but 
happily, God does not. God always begins 
things at the beginning. He did not begin 
to make the heavens and the earth when they 
were partly made, but “in the beginning.” 
It was a baby-world out of which He made 
this beautiful creation of His. He begins 
human life with a baby ; He begins His reli- 
gion while we are children ; and His Bible He 
begins with stories for children. 
Bible is the best of all the books the world 
contains. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ The God who made the daisy.” 
Lesson: Genesis i. 1—25. 

Text: “And God said, Let there be... . and it was so.” 

When the great facts of the Creation 
Stories of Moses were first told to man, none 
can tell. It may have been by an angel 
when the world all lived in half-a-dozen huts, 
humble as the nest of our own swan, and 
rough as the Canadian beaver’s home. 

But to whomsoever they were first told, 
when Moses put them in’ writing—writing 
which the wise men in Egypt had taught 
him to write—it was for poor children, very 
poor, whose fathers and mothers and grand- 


* Psalm lxxviii. 


And the | 


moon, went dy at: night} they-wete ‘to tell 
their chiidrer that ali thtigs, dnd éath thing, 
| each and,albsthey, saw- camb:from the great 
| and good: Sotd Géd,*,33, 232° 
| Cannot’ you almost, fancy the little folks 
of the pious faygtly tcabins in Palestine, 
when Moses was*déead and gone, standing 
at their mother’s knee and squatting about 
on the mud floor, with awed, wondering 
| eyes fixed on her face while she said and 
| sang as best she could remember them— 
she could not read—the stories Moses caused 
to be taught to her own mother long years 
before? I can myself fancy her there, her 
least-of-all held by its two tiny hands sitting 
upon the foot of the leg she has crossed over 
her knee, and I can almost fancy I hear her 
rising and falling voice and the tap-tap-tap 
of her time-beating foot as she comes to the 
oft-recurring, “and the evening and the morn- 
ing.” “And the evening and the morning 
were the first day ;” “ And the evening and 
| the morning were the second day ;” “ And the 
evening and the morning were the third 
day ;” and the baby crows, and the older 
children wonder, and the mother finishes up 
with a “God bless you,” and they all go off 
to bed. 
That whole story of how God made the 
world is full of nursery feeling. It lies in all 
the oft-repeated musical words, “and it was 
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so.” “And God said, let there be sky, and 
it was so. And God said, let there be grass 

. and it wasso. And God said, let there be 
trees and it was so.” It trembles, too, in 
the oft-repeated “And God saw that it was 
good.” Every verse is full of the rhythmic 
feeling which is the charm of our nursery 
songs and roadside tales. And it was, as we 
have been saying, for nursery songs and 
roadside tales that they were written ; for to 
get hold of these for God is the way to make 
a nation good. They were not “appointed to 
be read in churches:” there were no churches 
then to read them in, as there are everywhere 
nowadays. Home was the only church, and 
there they were said and sung. Neither were 
there preachers then; mothers and fathers 
were the preachers. And as for Sunday- 
school, the only one those children knew— 
they got out of bed into every morning, where 
the cocks and hens were waiting for the 
family’s breakfast crumbs ; and their only 
church bells were the ringing sounds of the 
cock-crow at the sabbath sunrise. 

But, happily for them, they had still ano- 
ther school in which creation’s tale was told, 
to which they went when the work of the 
day was done, and their big fathers opened 
the door and stopiped with them hard-ip. -hand 
into the out-door worid for an evening stroll ; 
where the oxen were, graz' ng iu the fields, 
and the nightingale, sang jn “the. bush, and 
the lambs danced round their browsing mo- 
thers, and the oleandeis ,b:oomed, and the 
sunset crimsoned the great blue eky ; and 
there, their clever and good father told them 
how, “in the beginning,” God made all. His 
many words they did not remember, they were 
too little to remember, but that God made 
all, they did remember, and in their own 
vague, childish fashion they grew up to be a 
religious people and were trustful and glad. 

They wore but a bit of woolly skin around 
their loins, and perhaps wore neither caps 
nor shoes: but they were human children 
like you, body and soul; and, because they 
were so, they liked to hear loving lips tell 
about the God who made the cherry-tree 
blossom white, and shaped and coloured its 
sweet fruit round and red, gave a seed in its 
wonderful, hard, white stone, and hung its 
boughs, all waiting to be reached and picked. 
Fresh child-hearts are all made for God, and 
pined then, as they have ever done, far more 
for these solemn tidings, “ And God said, let 
the fruit-trees yield fruits, and it was so,” 
than their fresh young mouths watered for 
the cool sweetness of the luscious fruits those 
fruit-trees yielded. By that sacred name, in 








simple, vague, and wonderful ways, both fruit 
and life became doubly good. 

Out among the flowers and _ breast-high 
grass, and blooming hedges, with a lark in 
the sky, on all which the sun is shining, the 
child’s soul has some of its sweetest com- 
munion with God. Hearing there how God 
sees it all so “good,” it seems as if God were 
indeed like itself, only better and bigger and 
older: its Father in heaven. It seems to 
live in Him, and to feel within itself a little 
“image” of Him. 

Standing on the top of the Cheviot Hills, 
a little son’s hand closed in his, a father 
taught the measure of the measureless love 
of God. Pointing northward over Scotland, 
then southward over England, then eastward 
over the German Ocean, then westward over 
the weltering limitless hill and dale, and then 
sweeping his hand and his eye round the 
whole circling horizon, he said, “ Johnny, my 
boy, God’s love is as big as all that /” 

“Why, father,” the boy cheerily replied 
with sparkling eyes, “then we must be in 
the very middle of it.” 

If all round him, the earth and the sky, 
was the love of God, he was in the very 
middle of it. And it was to make children 
grow up with the feeling that they were “in 
the very middle” of the love of God that 
Moses wrote his creation’s story. 

And when those little Hebrews had grown 
up, neither they, nor any of the greatest of 
their race who grew up after them, ever 
prided themselves that they knew which rocks 
came first, and which, creeping or winged 
things, came first: they cared nothing for 
these things. They rejoiced that they lived 
in a world brooded into life by a living, 
loving God. And when they were big 
enough and hardy enough to have little folks 
of their own, while these were no higher than 
the stems of seeding grass in the fields through 
which they trotted, they told them fales of 
how God said, Let the grass be, and there 
was grass; and how He had made the swallows 
that skimmed it, and the sky above. 

When you are older, go where you like to 
learn geology, and how this came before that 
when the world was made. You will only get 
poor knowledge and no life from such interest- 
ing but unnourishing facts. Moses was not 
awed and gladdened and ennobled and made 
good and heavenly by any such knowledge 
as that. It was the thought of a bountiful 
maker and bountiful giver to man of this 
wondrous world which inspired and moved 
him to write his glorious tales. He wanted 
to make little Hebrew children plucking 
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flowers, racing with the wind by day, and 
resting their little heads on their evening 
pillows by night, to live ever in the wonder- 
land of God’s power and His love. 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ O what can little hands do?” 
Lesson : Genesis i. 1—25. 
Text: “And the Spirit of God was brooding upon the face 
of the waters.” (ev. Ver. margin.) 

Now let us look at the picture Moses gave 
to children of the way of the creation ; how 
it took place. 

Somewhere, perhaps in one of the nests of 
the water-birds by the river Nile, or else of 
the barn-door fowl at the home-farm where 
the princess who had adopted him, or his 
mother and nurse, took him as a child when 
old enough to trot by her side, to see and 
enjoy the animal world, Moses had seen a 
mother-bird sitting through long days and 
nights, still, calm, glad, brooding her nest 
of eggs into baby-birds ; getting thinner and 
gladder and more eager every day, until she 
felt little beaks, thrusting through breaking 
shells, and little wings pressing against her 
thin weary legs, and saw little heads peep 
out from under her kind breast to see the 
light and the mother that had hatched them, 
and kept them so warm under her outspread 
kindly wings. And she saw them draw 
those little heads of theirs in again, and she 
was proud and glad as they went. to sleep | 
under her in her nest of hay. 

Such a sight has always moved thoughtful 
people to vague and wondering awe, and the 








| 


| 
| 


noblest souls have gone away from it feeling | 
kindly, walking gently, and sometimes dream- | 


ing beautifully of God. It was in some such 
sight of patient, silent, motionless, faithful 
love, that even Jesus found a true picture of 
Himself. His yearnings went out to people 
as a hen’s which longs to gather her chickens 
under her wings, and so He manifested forth 
the Father’s glory, which Moses tells us was 
in like manner manifested at the creation 
of the world. In the humble, patient, life- 
giving, brooding bird, with outspread wings 
over its eggs in its nest of straw, he saw an 
image of the Lord God brooding the unliv- 
ing shapeless world into all the shapely beau- 
tiful things we see. These are the words he 
uses, as you will find them in our revised 





translation of the Bible, “ And the spirit of | 


God was brooding upon the face of the 
waters.” There is movement so intense as 
to seem perfectly still—as when a hawk 
spreads itself high in the air, fixes its keen 





about 
The quiver of 


gaze on something on the earth, 
to swoop down upon it. 
eagerness is so intense as to fix it where 


it is. It moves, yet is it quite still. So is it 
when the hen drops down close on to her eggs. 
Every part of her moves, but so intensely 
that she is fixed and seems still. We call the 
movement of the still hawk “hovering,” of 
the still hen, “brooding.” The hawk hovers 


to kill; the hen broods to make alive. 
Moses thought of God as brooding 


through the long years of creation; in the 
still patient intensity of His will and life and 
love, brooding this lovely creation out of a 
world wrapped in water, as the hen broods her 
little fluffy chickens out of her smooth, hard, 
round-shelled eggs. Life was searched into 
it by His quick and vast and powerful wing. 

It is a beautiful figure, far too beautiful to 
be passed by; so think awhile upon it. It is 
full of wonderful thoughts. Fancy the little 
robin with her scarlet breast and dear little 
pert and saucy head, which loves the free use 
of her wings and voice among the endless 
things she sees, now standing on a wall, now 
perching and singing on the breeze-blown, 
blossoming orchard boughs, now hopping 
about among the new-turned soil of the gar- 
den, feasting on grubs and worms, now pick- 
ing the morning crumbs spread on your 
back-door step. Think of the little creature 
at the very crown of the year, voluntarily 
| giving up her freedom of wing, the sunny air, 
and all the life and music and mirthof herlittle 
world, to sit all still and lone on the tiny eggs 
now ready in that round, soft, full nest of hers, 
on the pear-tree by the stable wall. Settling 
herself down on her little moss cradle, silent 
and still she sits, sits, sits day and night, 
night and day, till her unborn babes shall 
come. All the while, there is endless flutter 
and music of happy darting wings and 
gala songs of birds in the trees and air 
around. She has given such loved things 
up, and is in deep content in dreams of 
little sleepy heads some day to be, and 
little yellow beaks with wide yawning mouths 
some day to feed. It is a beautiful sight, 
and as wonderful as it is beautiful. 

It may be that you can better picture to 
yourself the old farm hen forgetting her 
liberties and food, and of her own accord go- 
ing to the quiet corner to squat upon those 
unborn chickens in the eggs in the straw, 
to mother and warm and quicken them into 
life. For three long willing weeks, you have 
seen her banish herself from all she cared 
for, and well-nigh starve herself almost to 
death to open little chickens’ prison-houses, 
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Moses and his Mother. 


and give them their life and freedom. 
Steadily and silently day and night she sits, 
feeling beneath her warm, panting breast her 
quickening eggs. First and faintly, in the 
bloodless white, thin, red veins are traced 
(like the veins you see under the skin of your 
hands) gently shooting here and there. Then 
closely packed on either side, two tiny legs 
are formed, each leg with a little foot with 
tiny, closed-up toes, like the closed-up fingers 
of a shut hand, each toe with its little nail ; 
then little wings begin to show; a head 








begins to shape, and two fast-closed eyes 
which will some day often close in sleep and 
wake to look for breakfast; then a little 
hard, horny beak, all packed close and tight 
against the little shaping breast, for the shell 
without is still all hard and smooth and 
round and whole. Then skin begins to form, 
and all over the skin come little black soft 
bulbs, round as the bulbs of snowdrops, from 
which feathers will grow up above the skin 
as snowdrops grow up above the snow. 
Now, a little brain begins to throb within the 
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head, a little heart begins to beat within the | 


We cannot reason about such things ; but 


breast, then the little brain begins to think it | an Almighty God with a spirit like that, we 


is time to be getting out. It moves, and the 
little beak moves and pecks and splits the 
shell ; the little eyes open and one peeps out 
of the broken prison ;—the wings stir ;—the 
legs stretch, and from the broken shell, a little 
yellow fluffy chicken steps out into the air 
and light ! 

So marvellous was the sight that it took 
back the wondrous heart of Moses to the far- 
off days when the vast velvet fields and 
wooded hills of the world were not ; and all 
the forms that live were shapeless, and sleep- 
ing in the things from which they sprang 
forth, as the pretty brood of the hen springs 
from the white and yolk close packed with- 
ina shell. In some such way as the patient 
hen, the spirit of God had quickened all hills 
and rivers and herbs and beasts to shapely 
limb and life. 

The shaping of the chicken is wonder- 
ful, wonderful as the creation of worlds. In 
both there is darkness, overshadowing dark- 
ness: it is the shadow of a wing; in both 
there is quick warmth: it is the brooding 
of a life; and as a chicken under the hen, 
this world shaped itself under the mighty 
God. Thin lines of rivers, like the chicken’s 
veins, stole slowly here and there; jagged 
hills shaped themselves, like chicken’s limbs, 
and wide breadths of fields fluffed all over 
with grass and feathered with trees, as the 
spreading down and starting feathers, over the 
chicken’s skin. Then the waters broke away 
from the sleeping, throbbing, moving world as 
the shell breaks away from the little ripened 
bird, and a finished creation stepped forth 
into the light and air! 

It is only a parable, this hen brooding a 
chicken to life ; but it isa lovely and mar- 
vellous one. And happily it does not end 
here, God’s wonders ever lead to wonders 
still, so when that Eternal Spirit by which 
the worlds were made was here among men, 
He saw Himself and His love still imaged in 
that first image of the Bible. There, by the 
white dusty roads in the sun-scorched noon, 
He had heard the hen call with that rapid, 
anxious, well-known, well-loved voice of hers, 
to her little fussy wandering brood to come 
and take some rest under the shadow of her 
wings. So cared He for men, and so He longed 
to gather them to Himself. We are still the 
brood of God’s wing, the objects of His care. 
He knows what we have need of, makes provi- 
sion for our daily bread, gives the weary rest. 
The bright grain of harvests is but the food He 
— ; night is but the shadow of His wing. 

—5 





| can feel, and love, and trust. To be one of 
His “little ones,” to know it, to love it, and 

| hopefully to obey His calling voice, that is 
faith, life, bliss: it is heaven. 


FOURTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ Every morning the red sun.” 


Lesson : Genesis i. 1—25. 


Text: “ And God said, Let the earth bring forth..... The 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself.” 


Every summer shows us the most mar- 
vellous of all the wonders of creation. All 
winter long, man’s garden-trees are full of 
secrets which, when the frosts are gone and 
the sun is high, and God is renewing the face 
of the earth, they unbosom and declare to the 
world, telling how God in the beginning made 
them to bring forth fruit of themselves and 
seed after their kind. In the apple-tree’s 
apples, the cherry-tree’s cherries, the plum- 
tree’s plums the words of Moses’s story are 
made fruits, and dwell amongst us; and we 
see what the Lord God committed to the 
hearts of trees when the Lord God said, 
“Let the earth bring forth . . . . the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself . . . . and it was so.” 

It is the hidden kindness of God which 
comes out of the trees, just as my father’s 
hidden kindness once came out of a box in 
which he had placed a pleasant surprise and 
comfort for me. It was on the last night at 
home before the day on which I first went 
to boarding-school. He came into my bed- 
room, where I was trying to go to sleep, 
carrying something in his hand ; I did not 
see what that something was. It was more 
for my box there, at the foot of my bed, that 
seemed all; and after awhile of rearranging 
the things it contained, he shut down the lid, 
locked it up, and put the key into my waist- 
coat pocket, and kissed me and wished me 
good night. It had seemed to me a wonder- 
ful thing to be going so long a way off to 
boarding-school; but it was a grief to my 
father every time he thought about it. Iwas 
only eight years old, and a little fellow at 
that, and had not long become a motherless 
boy. The next day I left home, and the day 
after I found myself alone, sitting on the edge 
of a little bed in an attic-room with a lattice 
window looking out over the tops of trees, 
with my box to unpack, to get brush and 
comb and night-shirt. I was awfully miser- 





able, and would have given up all my past 
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grand feelings about a boarding-school to | was a child’s, wholly a child’s; it had been 


~~ 


have been with my father again, and to be | won for God when very tiny, and he blessed 
kissed by him that night. With a very | God’s name, as I blessed my father’s in my 
home-sick heart and blinking eyes, not far | eight years’ old fashion that lone night when 
from weeping, I knelt down and unlocked my | I laid me down to sleep on my school bed, 
box, and there, pressed flat, was all my little | with pleasant dreams of goodness and home. 


store of things. 
me—“ home !” 
moving my night-shirt, a small round ring of 
brown-paper in the middle of the things sur- 
prised me. I got hold of it: it was a jar, I 
thought. I pulled it up by its rim, and its 
familiar brown glazed sides spoke volumes 
about a cupboard I knew, now many, many 
miles away. 
quickly removed, and, lo! delightful sight ! 
there was a store of black-currant jam! For 
gloom, came smiles, and for an aching heart 
pleasant gratitude. It was all just as my 
father had planned. He had known that, 
large as were my boyish expectations, I 
should feel lone and sad that first night at 
school, and a surprise, and such a surprise, 
for he knew how well I loved sweet things, 
he thought would lighten my burden a little. 
And it was so. He put it there, counting on 
the simple inward springs of boyish consola- 
tion, and it spread the very smiles he planned. 
He had hidden it just under the things I 
must take out before I could go to my lone- 
some bed. And I thought in myself as I lay 
down to sleep, “‘ How good it was of him !” 
In such compassion is a glimpse of the 
compassions of the Maker of us all. He isa 
father, too, and with just as tender a con- 


They all said one word to 


siderateness has He packed sweet fruits in | 
the trunks of the trees; and just when all | 


old stores are exhausted, His sunbeams, like 
a key, unlock the box, and His children 
enjoy them, as my father’s little home-sick 
boy enjoyed his round glazed jar of jam. 
We call, and very wisely do we do it, the 
brown stem out of which come the fruit- 
laden boughs a “ trunk,” for a trunk it is in 
which God packs sweet fruit for us. 

And what multitudes of trunks has He 
packed, and with what bountiful varieties 
and fulness are they filled: so cool, so sweet, 
and strengthening ; and all prompted of love 
to man !—real, deep, thoughtful, as was my 
father’s love to me when, the night before I 


left home for school, he quietly placed that | 


round, glazed jar in my box at the foot of 
my bed. And if men and women, and boys 


and girls, standing in grassy orchards enjoying 
their fruits, or sitting at table eating them, 
could only believe so, and “receive them as 
a little child,” they, too, must feel “ how good 
Moses’s heart 


of Him, how very good!” 


I began my work. On re-/| ful as in fruits. 


| 


| 


The brown-paper cover was | 


And in seeds goodness is quite as wonder- 
A little round, hard, dry 
ball that will lie in the hollow of your hand, 
rolling about there, has in it a plant packed 
up, a whole plant, root, stem, leaves, blossoms, 


| and seeds again—they are all there. 


There is a child’s toy called a jack-in-the- 
box. The box has square, flat sides, which 
give no idea at all of what is within them. 
A little catch holds down the lid. Push the 
catch and loose the lid and up it goes, and 
out shoots a toy-kitten, all dressed in fur 
with a little red collar round its neck, and 
two little paws ; or a Mr. Punch in his striped 
robes of yellow and red, and frills of white, 
all bobbing about on his spring. Nowa seed 
is God’s jack-in-the-box held down with its 


, wonderful catch, till the earth and the sun push 
| back the catch, and up spring the stem—the 








leaf, the bud, the flower—spreading itself 
over the soil or climbing a stick or a wall, 
all fair to see, just as His fingers shaped and 
decked it, in tender blues and whites and 
golds with His own exquisite skill. 

“Mr. Waugh,” said a little girl, as I had 
finished telling her that it was so, “I’ve had a 
jack-in-the-box, and it sent up a nasturtium!” 

In some, God puts a golden crocus, in some 
a crimson hollyhock, in some a nasturtium. 
And here is the wonderful thing. Every 
plant has “seed in itself” as well as flower. 
That little girl’s plant, which “sent up a 
nasturtium,” will send up more seeds for her 
to plant in her little plot of garden, next 
year, from which more nasturtiums will 
grow ; and those, other handfuls of flowers 
to pluck and hold to her nostrils; those 
will bear more seeds again, summer after 
summer, summers without end. And other 
hands will gather them and carry them to 
sick-rooms, where lie the bed-ridden from 
morn till night and night till morn, alone, 
with never a sight of God’s dear fields and 
sky, or feel of the breath of His blowing air 
to refresh and gladden them. And so long 
as little hands will do that with them, and 
find heart’s delight to take the pitcher with 
a bunch of flowers in it to the sick-room, 
they will know why, when the Lord God 
had made the golden buttercup and snow- 
white hawthorn and red dog-rose to grow in 
the fields where children play and labourers 
toil, He felt that it was all “very good.” 
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. Otass good ;” yes, those very words dwell 
in the soul of im invalid as she stretches out 
her white thin fingers from out of her weary 
bed to grasp the bunch of lupin, and moss 
rose, and pink, and marigold, warm tints 
rising to her wan cheek, softer light to her 


weary eyes, and a genuine “Thank you” to) 


her pale, dry lips. ‘“ Very good,” 
heart of the silent child who stands on the 
floor by the bed. “Very good,” says God 
in heaven: “I was sick and ye visited me.” 
There, at least, is enough of the communion 
of the Spirit to know what was in the heart of 
Him who in the beginning made orchards for 
fruits, fields for flowers, and forests for faggots 
of wood, and who “saw everything that He 
had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Blest Saviour, let me be a child.” 
Lesson : Psalm lxxviii 1—7, 

Text: ‘‘ He commanded our fathers deer they should make 
them known to their children . ... that they might set 
their hope in God.” 

One of the Psalmists, speaking of the aim 
of the stories of Moses and why they were 
told to children, says it was that children 
might “set their hope in God.” Nobody has 
ever hoped in God who has not longed to 
pass it on to his children, to his country and 
his world, just as a swallow longs to pass 
on to its nest-imprisoned little ones its own 
free boundings in the sunny air and sky. 
All creatures, even the humblest, love their 
joys and freedoms to go down to their | 
children. 

And especially is it so with a man’s mine | 
in God, for that is the richest, noblest, 


strongest, bravest, most beautiful, ‘and bliss- | that boy’s noble father, and it was 


ful thing that ever the heart of God’s 
ereatures contained : 
leve and dignity and greatness of man. And 


says the | 
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the deck, enjoying as school boys can the 
delights of his own thought and the beautiful 
world, when suddenly he came into most 
humiliating trouble. On his little voyage, 
when the steward sounded his bell, he had 
gone down into the ship’s saloon, and taken 
his meals like the rest, with a boy’s joyous 
heart and the fresh relish given to his appe- 


| tite by the breeze, honestly fancying that he 





nobody ever had it, nor as long as the world | 


stands, ever will have it, who does not with 


a passion strong as his joy, wish, long, deter- | 


mine to pass it on. 
God whispers that word ; the command lies 
in the heart of the bliss itself as the flower 
in the heart of the seed. 

Listen to a story and you will see what I 
mean. It is of a celebrated preacher of to- 
day when he was a bright little man going 
home from school for the holidays on a 
steamer. He had paid his fare, using up all 
his money to do it; he had just enough, no 
more, and was going his happy way over 
the sea, towards home. Miles were passed, 
hours were gone, and he was sitting upon 





To every son of His, | 


had paid for it all in his fare. But just as 
the ship was sighting the town where he 
was going, the steward, with his gold-banded 
official cap, appeared and stood before him, 
and looked down on him and amazed him 
by saying, “ Your bill, sir,” holding out to 
him a bit of paper on which what he owed 
was written, with particulars as to what it 
was for. “I’ve no money!” the boy ex- 
claimed, looking up at him from his seat, 
involuntarily turning pale and feeling very 
much ashamed to find that he had been 
eating his meals in a mistake. The steward 
looked displeased and briefly said, “Then 
I shall have to detain your luggage, sir; and 
please give me your name.” The boy gave 
his name and his address, all the while feel- 
ing that he was looking very much like a 
caught thief. But at the hearing of the 
name, the look and manner of the steward 
instantly and unaccountably changed. _Lift- 
ing his cap to the bewildered boy, he put 
out his hand and said, “I should like to 
shake hands with you. I'll pay your bill 
for you.” The boy was astonished. The 
steward continued, “I’m glad to have a 
chance of returning a bit of the many kind- 
nesses your father did to my mother when 
she was so long ill.” Out of that steward’s 
heart had sprung a debt of joy he owed to 
good to 
| pay it and relieve his thankfulness. And the 


it is the special privi-| load of the little man’s trouble was gone. 


With wonderfully quick steps, he went home 
to his father’s house to tell him all about the 
beautiful thing. “Ah,” said the father, 
“see how a bit of kindness lives! He has 
passed it on to you. When you meet any- 
body in need, mind you pass it on to them.” 

Years had gone and that boy, now grown. 


| up, stood at a railway booking-office window, 


waiting for his turn for a ticket. Next 
before him was a little fellow who had asked 
for his ticket and on receiving it and hear- 
ing how much it was, looked up at the clerk 
and said, in a distressed voice, “ If you please, 
sir, I have not enough money.” “I can’t 
let you have the ticket then,” was the brief, 
prompt reply ; “move on.” The little face 
blanched and the sound of not very distant 
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tears was in his voice as he timidly but frankly 
said, “ I'll send you the money, sir.” He was 
a few coppers short. But the booking clerk 
bade him again “ move on.” 

As the boy was turning to go with a hope- 
Jess feeling—only sensib!e that he was in the 
world by something like stone at his heart, 
that boy I have told you of, now a grown 
man, caught sudden understanding of it all, 
and there instantly flashed upon his memory 
the long-forgotten experience of the ship. 
“T'll pay,” he promptly said, calling the boy 
back ; and with genuine joy for the chance, 
asked, “What is it?” The money was paid, 
the ticket was taken, and the load of the lad’s 





| 


works stories which “ our fathers have told 
us.” And so have they come down to us 
through pious lips of men and women once 
little-hearted children, all of whom have long 
since gone to a quiet corner in the rough 
graveyards on the hills of Palestine, with 
no stone to tell us where they lie, their name 
written nowhere, only on the heart of the 
God who knew and loved them so well. 

It was children God trusted to keep 
the stories of His goodness alive, and to 
carry them for Him through all time and 
into all the earth. And because of this, 
with father and mother, little children 
have wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 


distress was rolled away. He was in astrange | skins, living and dying in dens and caves of 
town and quite friendless there. Then, the | the earth ; persecuted, slain with the sword, 


big friend got into the same carriage with him 
and told him the story of his own boyhood’s 
dilemma on the ship, and of his father’s in- 
junction, “Pass it on,” and of the real joy 
it had been to him to be of use to-day, and 
the same advice was given to the wonder- 
ing and grateful lad, “Pass it on.” The 
last the two saw of each other was at the 
station where the gentleman left the train. 
He stood on the platform waving his hand, 
the boy leaning out of the window of the 
again-starting train wildly waving his hand- 
kerchief as if in triumphant promise to “Pass 
it on.” 

So all kindness is doubly blessed. It is 
blessed in him that takes, but when it is 
passed on is it most blessed. It is but half a 
joy—not fully born, till then. But then, it 
is the whole, the genuine thing. 

This was the feeling of Moses—God was 
kind to him, he must pass it on ; how richly, 
how beautifully kind, no tongue could tell. 
If every heart that owns a joy filled every 
other with joy, it would be but the passing 
on of the kindness we have received of God. 

But hope in God is better than all kind- 
ness. It is God we want more even than 
His good creation. He, not His, is the 
greatest, grandest joy the world contains. 
And Moses knew it, and would pass Him on 
from his own heart to the children, and 
children’s children, and to all children that 
should be born. 

Such was the aim of Moses when he wrote 
his stories of hope in the wonderful God. 

And so men handed them on. 

“Let them live in you, my little ones, and 
let nobody rob you of them,” said sick and 
weak and dying fathers to their boys and 
girls around their bed. 





| 


sawn asunder, all for their hope in God, which 
they could not keep to themselves. They 
grew to care, above all they cared for be- 
sides, that their fair visions of God should 
not die with them. They could go without 
bread and meat, be counted offscouring of 
the earth, and gladly bring up their children, 
and children’s children, and all children that 
should be born, if needs be, to the same lot ; 
but that the lovely and beloved beauty of 
God, which had fed their life more than 
meat, and clothed them more than raiment, 
should cease to be told, that they could not 
bear. Life did not consist in things, but in 
Hope in God ; and they knew it, dying upon 
their beds of old age, or falling back to the 
thrust of a soldier’s sword on the mud floor 
of an empty cave. 

When you get older you will hear people 
laugh at Moses, and mock at his child-world 
tales; but he forsook Egypt, its comforts, 
its honours, its wealth, its princedom, its 
palace home, that he might teach God to 
a low, base people, to whom by birth he 
belonged, to leaven and io raise and to ennoble 
them. He was one of the gentlest, the bravest, 
the grandest of men. You will know what 
kind of ideas people have and what to think 
of them, if they can laugh at a soul so patient, 
so noble, so generous. 

But you and I ought to catch his spirit, 
and his dear mother’s spirit, from whom he 
received his knowledge of the high and the 
holy and beautiful God. Then, like them, 
we cannot find in our hearts to keep our 
precious knowledge to ourselves. Of mere 
heart-fulness we must speak of the goodness 
and lovableness of God; and, faithful alike 
to the pious men of the past and to the 
children that shall in the future be born, we 


And those boys and girls grew up to call | shall talk and live in hope, and, living or 


the stories of God’s wonderful, generous | dying, pass it on. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
METHODIST REUNION. 


ETHODIST Reunion was once a distant dream ; 
now at any moment it may become an ap- 
proaching reality. For some time a great tide of 
opinion has been setting in that direction through- 
out the various churches of Methodism, and at the 
appeal of the editor of the Methodist Times the latent 
feeling has found sudden and distinct expression. 
Among the Wesleyan Methodists it would be im- | 
possible to find four leaders of more commanding 
authority than William Arthur, Alexander McAulay, 
Ebenezer Jenkins, and Charles Garrett. They have all 
passed the Presidential chair; all of them both guide | 
and represent the general opinion of those in com- 
munion with the Wesleyan Church ; all are heartily 
and enthusiastically eager to put an end to the dis- 
sensions and the differences which at present separate 
those who in reality are all members of the same body. 
Leaders on the other side are willing to meet them 
in the same spirit. It will be wise not to attempt too 
much at once. The New Connection appears to be | 
most ripe for reunion. This, therefore, will be the 
first step to take ; but the first step once taken, we 
are confident that the rest will follow. The United 
Methodist Free Church and the Primitive Metho- | 
dists have been separated from the main body for a | 
shorter time, and at present they are less vividly | 
conscious of the evils which this separation entails. 
But when they see others reuniting, the same longing 
will grow strong in them; and when the desire once 
begins to develop it will advance with startling 
rapidity. The year 1797 witnessed the first great 
division in Methodism ; is it too much to hope that 
1897 may find all the several churches restored to a 
lasting and beneficent union ? 





THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 


The Beaumont Trustees, in framing the constitu- 
tion of the laws of ‘‘ The People’s Palace,’’ have 
had a most difficult task laid upon them. To decide 
between two sets of supporters, equally vehement 
and equally excited, and to decide in such a way as 
to destroy the danger of any permanent feud and 
estrangement, is in itself an ordeal; and when this 
feat has to be achieved not once only, but twice, in 
dealing with two separate questions, success appears 
almost an impossibility. After the ridiculous fiasco 
at the outset, due to the chairman of the meeting, 
and not to the Trustees, those with whom the de- 
cision rested have taken a very sensible course. 
They have determined, and wisely determined, that 
the ‘‘ Palace ”’ shall be opened on Sundays. To close | 
it on that one day of all others would surely be to 
destroy half its usefulness at once. Men and women 
who are already in the habit of attending service at | 
church or chapel are not likely to be drawn away by | 
attractions of that kind, and to the thousands who | 
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have hitherto spent the day loafing in the streets or 
lounging in their own cheerless homes, such a place 
of resort will be an inestimable boon. We shoulé 
greatly regret any increase in Sunday labour, but 
such an increase, if it occurs at all, must surely be 
very slight. People are not likely to be drawn to the 
** Palace ’’ from long distances ; it will mainly serve 
those in its immediate neighbourhood, and those 
who do come from other parts of London will not be 


| in a position to afford the expense of cabs or tram- 
| 


cars. As to the sale of intoxicating drinks, the 
Trustees will do well to wait. When the people 
who frequent the place express a distinct wish upon 
the subject, it will be time to consider the gains and 
the risks of the alternative policies. Till the wish is 
expressed our vote is for ‘no license.” 


THE BIBLE-SOCIETY ON ITS DEFENCE. 


Any charge, whether true or false, which has once 
been brought against any of our great religious 
societies is sure to circulate with marvellous rapidity, 
especially when it furnishes a useful weapon against 
religion in general ; and it is therefore important that 
all such accusations should be boldly and promptly re- 
futed. The last instance of this kind was particularly 
discreditable. A speaker at a meeting of the London 
School Board stated as his opinion that it was ‘‘Cheap 
Bibles that made most of the bad women of London.”’ 
The Bible Society publishes by far the largest num- 
ber of cheap Bibles, and the imputation was inevit- 
ably fastened upon it. The reply of the secretary to 
the charge is complete at every point. He shows 
that the low cost of production is due to the enormous 
sale ; that the ‘‘ benevolent operations of the Society 
are never carried on at the expense of the workmen 
employed,’’ voluntary contributions making up for 


| any loss that may be incurred. As to printing, the 


Universities and the Queen’s Printers hold the mo- 


| nopoly ; the Society can publish but not print ; so na 


charge can be made against it on this head. And as 
to binding—the special work in which women are 
chiefly employed—the November number of the 
Democrat, a journal not likely to be influenced by 
undue bias in favour of the Society, contains the 
clearest and most distinct testimony, given after a 
‘*spontaneous and personal’’ inspection of the estab- 
lishment in which almost the whole of the Society’s 
binding is done. So complete an answer ought to 
satisfy any one, but we have no doubt that this case 
will be quoted again and again to illustrate the 
antagonism between Christian creed and Christian 
practice. 


‘¢ HE PRIEST IN THE FAMILY.’’ 


The recent case of perversion to Rome has excited 
such universal interest that the sad story must now 
be known to all those who read the daily and weekly 
newspapers. It is unnecessary to go into the details, 
and with the whole case before us, we are not inclined 
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to attach any personal blame to Mr. Harrington 
Moore. With the zeal of a convert, he was perhaps 


too eager to induce others to follow in his footsteps, | 


but on the whole he is neither better nor worse than 
the system which he is pleased to maintain. 


clear and definite statement from the highest Catholic 
authority in the land as to the policy officially sanc- 
tioned by the Church which he represents. We have 
fair warning ; if we suffer it will be our own fault. 
The priest is prepared to attack us anywhere and 
everywhere ; te him the family is to be no sanctuary. 


He will receive our wives and daughters, instruct 


them in his doctrine, admit them into his Church, 
without communication with father or husband, 
resorting to concealment if he deems concealment 
necessary or advisable. We shall know how to 
protect ourselves ; shall be careful to guard against 
the first approach of danger; and as soun as ever the 
priest oversteps the law of the land—as he must sooner 
or later in carrying out a policy of this kind—his 
principles and profession will not save him from 
righteous and summary punishment. 


THE NEW HEAD-MASTER OF RUGBY. 


Our great public schools, in spite of all their faults, 
are national institutions in which we feel a just 
pride. With their happy mixture of freedom and 
law, subjection and authority, they give an ad- 
mirable training in the art of governing and in the 
virtue of obedience. How much they do for us in 
keeping our national life sound and secure, foreign 
statesmen recognise even better than we do ourselves. 
Among these schools of ours, Rugby holds a posi- 
tion of special eminence, due not so much to anti- 
quity, wealth, social distinction, or intellectual 
brilliancy as to the fact that it produces men of 
sober sense, loyal to duty, devoted to the welfare of 
their country—men, in fact, of what is generally con- 
sidered the best English type. To such a school the 
character of its head-master is of supreme impor- 
tance, and a time of change is a time of anxiety. 
In offering the post to Dr. Percival the governing 
body have made a most excellent choice. Dr. Jex 
Blake leaves the school in an admirable condition ; 
Dr. Percival will be sure to inspire it with a new 
vigour and enthusiasm. He is a born schoolmaster, 
as his work at Clifton proved, and we are not sur- 
prised that he has returned to his old calling. The 
headship of a college in either university is after all 
a post of dig .ity rather than of power; and to pass 
from the Mastership of Trinity College, Oxford, to 
tke head-mastership of Rugby is, in our view, not a 
fall but a promotion. At Rugby Dr. Percival will 
be able to exert profound moral influence, at Oxford 
his hands were tied. 


PRIVATE LIFE AND PUBLIC DUTY. 
Bishops’ charges can hardly be included in the 
catalogue of light, or even of general literature, and 
for that reason we are afraid that the Bishop of 





ss = 
Rochester will fail to win the gratitude due to him 


The | 


ntroversy has rendered one service in eliciting a | 


year at the Créche amounted to 30,240; 
cases of sickness were nursed in the infirmary. The 


f 

themselves. 
details of the work carried on during the last twelve 
months, tells a most pathetic story of suffering and of 





from the wives and the children of the clergy be- 
longing to all churches. Better advice than that 
which he gave to the clergy of his own diocese we 
have rarely seen. In recommending them to reserve 
one week-day evening in each week free from work, 
he pointed out that if they were unmarried this was 
a duty which they owe to themselves, or, if they 
were married, to their families 
with most convincing cle: are his 
words :—‘‘ If a man marries, and has a family 
growing up azvund him, he has plain duties to 
them, which he must not think airily to abdicate by 
saying his parish wants him. It is a very morbid 
conscience indeed which makes a diligent man un- 
easy about once a week watching the blaze of his 
own fireside, and indulging in the ‘heart affluence 
of discursive talk’ with the wife of his youth, the 
mother of his children. The Church at large is less 
likely hereafter to be scandalised by the eccentrici- 
ties of a family whose father has been too busy to 
train them for God.’? Public work, parish work, 
private work, all have their claims to time and 
attention ; but none can claim a monopoly, and if a 
man permits himself to become entirely engrossed 


He states the case 





ss; these 








| even in the highest and holiest occupations, to the 


neglect of his own family, sooner or later by weak- 
ening of affection, or loss of confidence, and in 
more grievous ways still, he will inevitably suffer 
for his mistake. 


MRS. HILTON’S CRECHE. 


This is by no means the first time that we have 
called attention to the work which is being carried 


| on at Mrs. Hilton’s Créche in Stepney Causeway. 


The Créche has now been established upwards of 
fourteen years, and every year the demands upon it 
seem to grow and its services to increase in extent 
and in value. Such an institution must be an untold 


blessing to hundreds of families. Imagine the 


| position of a mother with little ones far too young 


to take care of themselves, when she is prostrated 
by sickness and has to go into hospital, or when 
she is told that her one chance of regaining 
health and strength lies in leaving her home and 
spending a month at some Convalescent Institution. 
If she had no such refuge as this to turn to, what 
could she do? She must either die herself, or leave 
her children, whom she loves better than life, to 
weeks of neglect and in constant peril. Mrs. Hilton’s 
Créche is just salvation to her, and to hundreds of 
others in similar difficulties, while they are making 
a brave struggle for existence. The attendance last 
and 200 


igures need no comment; they are eloquent by 


The Annual Report, which gives full 


want. It is heart-breaking to see how much these 


little ones have to bear, and how early their experi- 
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ence of suffering too often begins; the one bright 
spot in their lives is the time they spend in Homes 
like this. The Home needs help and deserves help. 
Anyone who can send a New Year’s gift should for- 
ward it to Mrs. Hilton, Langveld House, Burdett 
Road, London, E. 


IT.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Those who are in the habit of watching the course 
of public opinion abroad can hardly have failed to 
notice the growing hostility to England on the other 
side of the Channel. France is drawing nearer to 
Russia and retiring farther from us; and although 
there is no immediate peril to the peace of Europe, 
one cannot but feel that the storm may suddenly 
break and take us by surprise. The fact is that our 
position in Egyptis a standing cause of irritation toa 
sensitive people like the French, and they will not be 
at rest till we have done our work and retired from 
that country. They are convinced, in spite of all 
our pledges and explanations, that we intend to 
take an unfair advantage of them and to occupy 
that country permanently. They are, of course, 
quite mistaken, but the worst way to convince them 


of their error would be to retire prematurely or pre- | 





municipal life may sink through the weakness or the 
indifference of the better class of citizens. It is pose 
sible for a nation to suffer in the same way, under 
the same conditions. Take away the salt from the 
sea, and even it will become tainted before long. 


A PROSECUTION FOR HERESY. 


A most serious trial for heresy is just beginning in 
America. Four Professors of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover have been formally charged with 
teaching doctrines and theories antagonistic to the 
statutes of the college, and to the creed which they 
subscribed. The elaborate schedule drawn up by 
their accusers indicates that this alleged unortho- 
doxy is not confined to one or two isolated points, 
but extends over a wide range of theological thought ; 
and if all the details set down are to be fully sifted 
the trial will be dragged out to inordinate length. 
The whole policy of such a prosecution is surely 
most unwise. Supposing that the charges are proved, 
the Professors can only be censured, or at most de- 
prived of their Chairs. If they are deposed, their 
influence will not suffer ; the probability is, in fact, 
that it wiJl increase. If, on the other hand, they are 
allowed to retain their present position, they are 
likely to expound their characteristic views more 
openly and unreservedly than ever. But it is at 


cipitately from Egypt before completing the task of | least possible that the prosecution may break down 


reorganizing its internal administration. When we 


| altogether. 


The Professors may prove that their 


have made justice and economy possible, and have | yjews are new, not in substance, but in expression ; 


left the government in strong hands, we can retire, 


| not in spirit, but in form; and also that the creed of 
but not till then; and unless we confer a perma- | 


the institution recognises that theological science is 


nent benefit of this kind upon Egypt we cannot | capable of development and modification, not a thing 


justify our presence there at all. M. de Freycinet has | 
not always exerted his influence to stay the clamour | 


raised against us by the demagogues of the platform 
and the press; but he is at bottom a sensible man, and 
while he is in office he is not likely to lead his coun- 
try into war. For that reason, if for no other, most 
of us must sincerely regret the fall of his Adminis- 
tration and hope for his speedy return to power. 


A SALUTARY WARNING. 


President Cleveland’s words of warning and ap- 
peal at the Harvard Commemoration evidently 
touched his audience to the heart, and ought to ring 
right through the nation. In any country where 
the learned and cultured class of citizens show a 
disinclination to mingle in public affairs, and prefer 





with limits fixed and defined once and forall. If 
they succeed in doing this their triumph would be 
complete. 


THE PEKIN CATHEDRAL. 


The Chinese are a tenacious people, and when the 
long conflict between them and the French comes to 
an end, and the general results of the struggle are 
summed up, it is by no means certain that the 
balance will incline against Asia. The French Go- 
vernment have indeed carried one point. They have 
prevented a Papal representative being established 
at the Court of Pekin; they have maintained their 


| claim to pose as the protectors of Catholicism 
| abroad, while they are its bitterest foes at home. 


3ut here their victory, such as it is, ends; and as 


to leave public business to men whose ideals and aims | the Pope cannot send a minister to Pekin, Pekin is 


are of a different order, the life of the nation is sure 


to send a minister to Rome. The Chinese, on the 


to suffer; under a democratic constitution, as the | other hand, have at last succeeded in removing a 


President pointed out, the result is absolutely fatal. 
Democracy has great possibilities, but it has great 
perils also, and if men who have read and thought 
refuse to do their part in enlightening and influencing 
the general thought of the people, the community, 
left to the guidance of prejudice, ignorance, and of 
the baser passions, is bound to suffer serious injury. 
The revelations recently made at the trial of the New 
York aldermen show into what appalling corruption 





building which, in its present position, is particularly 
obnoxious to their national pride. In the war of 1860 
the great Catholic cathedral was destroyed,and after 
peace was restored it was rebuilt on a conspicuous 
site, with a lofty tower overlooking the palace gar- 
dens. To every native who saw it, it not only 
represented a foreign faith,”but recalled a national 
humiliation: it was a standing insult to Chinese 
patriotism. For years the Government have been 
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anxious to remove the building to some less objec- 
tionable spot; the consent of the bishops and the 

» priests had been obtained; but France, insisting 
upon its right to interfere in all questions touching 
Church property in China, was obstinate in refusal. 
The Chinese ministers held to their ground, would 
not budge an inch, and finally carried the day. The 
opposition of France collapsed, and the cathedral 
will be removed. As to any injury resulting to 
Christianity from such a concession, the effect, in 
our view, will be for good, not for harm. Nothing 
can be more fatal to the cause of religion than to 
enlist all the instincts and passions of patriotism and 
justice against it ; this is exactly what the presence 
of the cathedral was sure to do. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
WORK AMONG THE BLIND IN CHINA. 


Mr. W. H. Murray, who for some fifteen years 
has been the chief agent at Pekin of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, besides carrying on the 
work for which he was specially engaged, has been 
able to confer lasting benefits on the dumb and the 
blind of that great city. It is simply wonderful to 
see how the methods and discoveries of one continent 
are thus carried to another. Mr. Murray introduced 
Melville Bell’s system of ‘‘ Visible Speech’’ with 
marked success ; but perhapsit is in his work among 
the blind that he has won most reputation. He in- 
troduced in his classes the Braille system of dots, 
and translated a great part of the New Testament 
for the use of the blind, who have learned to read it 
by this method with great facility. Once started, 
the experiment will be carried farther, and the result 
will be to alleviate the hardships of the blind in 
China, as they have already been alleviated in 
Europe. We are glad that the East will receive at 
least one gift from the West which cannot possibly 
produce any evil consequences. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANS AND NATIVE CONVERTS. 


In a letter written a short time ago from Uganda, 
amid all the stress and strain which must have 
severely tested the courage and the faith of the 
boldest hearts there, the Rev. R. P. Ashe expresses 
a feeling which must be familiar to many others 
who, like him, are teaching the gospel of Christ far 
away from home in heathen lands. He complains 
that our sympathy is narrow and weak; that we 
are not deeply moved by the struggles and the 
sufferings of those who have come out of heathen 
superstition into the new life which Christ has made 
possible for them. We care for the workers far more 
than for their work, for missionaries more than 
missions. For instance, the murder of three Chris- 
tian lads at Uganda a year ago hardly stirred the 
surface of public feeling even within the Churches ; 
and even the recent massacre at the same place will 
produce far less effect than the death of a single 





European. There is no doubt a considerable amount 
of justice in Mr. Ashe’s complaint: the loss of one of 
our countrymen, or even of one coming from the same 
continent, does seem to most of us more terrible than 
the massacre of a large number of natives; but this 
feeling is due partly to the instinctive sympathy of 
race, partly to our very defective imagination. We 
find it hard, and at times well-nigh impossible, to 
realise in our own minds the condition of thousands 
at our own doors, speaking the same language and 
living in the same town as ourselves. And when 
we are dealing with people, separated from us by 
race, colour, custom, and speech, the difficulty of 
entering into their life becomes enormous: they live 
on paper, in reports, and that is all. To sympathise 
with people we must know them; and knowledge is 
just what we have not got. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV. FRANCIS TUCKER. 

Without being a great popular leader, Mr. Tucker 
was a man who, wherever he went, always exerted 
deep and lasting influence, and did work solid and 
substantial enough to stand the test of time. His 
ministerial life was spent entirely in great cities. 
Two years at Calcutta, fifteen years at Manchester, 
seven-and-twenty years in London—such is the re- 
cord of his service. He knew the needs of the 
swarming populations which surrounded him, and 
was always anxious to extend the influence of the 
Christian Church to those who stand far off from it. 
To his own congregation he gave of his best—deep 
and true thought expressed in the most winning 
words. But he was always eager to carry the same 
message of love to the crowds that would gather in 
concert-halls and theatres to listen to him there; 
and every kind of agency which had for its object 
the improvement of the people, either in mind or 
morals, found in him a staunch and strong friend. 
He was greatly loved, and will be greatly missed. 


MR. CHARLES GROVES. 


Mr. Groves was a very exceptional man. Most 
peeple learn to give; with more or less difficulty 
they cultivate the habit of generosity, but to the 
last it remains an acquired virtue. In Mr. Groves’s 
case it was an instinct and a passion. He gave 
enormously, kept on giving for many years, and by 
concentrating his work to a considerable extent was 
able to produce visible and permanent results. He 
is said to have given away the whole of his business 
income for fifty years, and to have raised upwards of 
£250,000 for Church purposes in Liverpool. Seven- 
teen or eighteen churches owe their existence to his 
efforts ; and without the slightest approach to ex- 
aggeration, it may be said that he has profoundly 
affected the whole position of the Church in Liver- 
pool and its neighbourhood. This in itself is no 
slight work. 
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AT sist December 1885, being the expiry of a quinquennial period, a 
thorough examination was made into the affairs of the Life Department ; 
3 strict valuation was made of the Assets and Liabilities, and nine- 
tenths of the Surplus was allocated among the Policies entitled to 
participate therein. 

The Directors of this Company have been enabled at each 
succeeding quinquennium to congratulate the Policyholders on the 
imreasing prosperity of the Life Business; the Surplus declared, of 
which the Policyholders received 90 per cent, having been— 





In 1865 ‘ . $150,000 In 1875 : . $257,000 
» 1870 : . £192,000 | »» 1880 . . £333,000 
In 1885 , ; : £396,000 


But these figures taken alone do not disclose the whole advantages 
sured for the Assured. While in 1860, 1865, and 1870, the valuations 
were made by the Carlisle Table, and in 1875 by the H™ Table, in 1880 
amuch severer test, that of the H™ Table and 34 per cent interest, was 
applied ; and in 1885 the still severer test of the H™ Table with 34 
per cent interest, whereby an additional sum, amounting to no less 
than £130,000, as contrasted with the reserve of 1880, was reserved 
ie the further security and future profit of the Assured. The change 
fom the one table to the other has thus absorbed a large sum which 
mill not require to be again provided. 

It is to be observed that by the scheme of this Company the Bonus 
declared not only on the sum in the Policy, as in the case of many 
Offices, but also on the Bonuses already declared if not surrendered, so 
that as the Policy increases in age the sum on which the Bonus is 
alculated is also increased, and thus the Policies of those who live to 
i good old age obtain the full advantage of Jongevity in the large 
ompound bonuses which are periodically added. 

A Bonus does not vest until the expiry of five years, but if a 
Policy emerges at any time after it has been in force for five years there 
paid not only the Bonuses declared at the preceding quinquennial 
Periods, but also a “ prospective” or additional bonus, proportional to 
the period from the last declaration of bonus to the day of death. 








Printea by R. & R. Crark, Edinburgh. 

















THE ATTENTION of intending Assurers is invited to the various 
Schemes of Life Assurance :— 


x. Assurance by Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly Payments 
during the whole period of life. 


This Scheme is for those who are able now, and who anticipate that they will 
continue to be able to pay during life the calculated rate of Premium at present age 
sufficient to assure the sum in the Policy. 


2. Assurance if death shall occur within any given period. 


This Scheme is for those who desire to provide, at as low a rate as possible, for the | 
contingency of death within a given period. 


3. Half-Premium System. 


Under this Table the Premiums for the first five years are about one-half of those pay. 
able under Scheme I., while those for the remainder of life are slightly higher. 

The advantages of this Scheme are, that the Assured gets all the benefit of taking out 
a Policy in early life, while health is unimpaired, at a low rate, and so escapes the weigh @ 
of heavy Premiums during that period when he may be least able to pay them. 


4. Terminable Premiums. 


By this Scheme the Sum Assured is payable at death, but payment of the Premium 
ceases in 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, as the Assured may prefer. 

This Scheme is for those who, in the active years of life, are able to pay a large premium, 
whereby they escape all burden in the later years of life. Policies effected under it possess @ 
special Non-Forfeitable advantages, inasmuch as in the event of the Premium being & 
unpaid they remain in full force for such a proportion of the sum assured as the number of 
Premiums paid bears to the number stipulated for. A Policyholder may thus, at any 
moment, know the precise amount for which he is assured without further payment. 


The attention of intending Assurers is specially invited to this Scheme. 


5. Endowment Assurance System. 


Policies effected on this system are payable to the Assured himself at the end ofa 
specified number of years, should he be then living, or to his heirs at his death, if that 
event occur before the expiry of the specified number of years. The Assured, who receives 
the proceeds of the Policy, can invest the amount ; and instead of paying an Annual Premium 
to the end of life, as he would require to do under an ordinary Policy, he may, on attaining 
the specified age, begin to receive the annual produce derived from an investment. 

The Policy thus becomes a provision for the Assured himself in his old age, and 
should he have no near relatives to whom the capital may be left, he may expend it in 
the purchase of an Annuity for himself. 


6. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives—the 
money to be payable at the death of the first that fails. 


This Scheme is useful for partners in trade; and it also provides for the case of 
those who may be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of the survivor, 
however, being insufficient for himself alone. 


The Company grants Assurances on the lives of persons Abroad, 
or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. Separate Tables 
have been prepared for residents in India and China, and these form 
a special feature in the Company’s Business. 


The Company also provides Endowments for Children, payable | 
on the attainment of a specified age. These may be effected by singleg 


or annual Premiums. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—— 








ANNUITY BRANCH 


THE COMPANY grants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 
very favourable terms :— 


1. Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of years; 
and either with or without return of Premiums in the event of death before 
attainment of the age selected for commencement of the Annuity. 

3. Survivorship Annuities, to commence after the failure of one or more lives, 
and either with or without return of Premiums. 


>= 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
THE COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809. 


Property of nearly all descriptions Insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 


| lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company holds itself responsible, without extra charge, for damage 
done by explosion of Gas in a building not forming part of any Gas Work. 
The Policies of the Company now extend to cover loss or damage by 


| Lightning fo the property insured, whether set on fire thereby or not. 


a 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 


As at 3lst December 1885 
I. CAPITAL— 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL . : : - £3,000,000 O 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . : ‘ ‘ . 2,500,000 O 
PaID-uP CAPITAL ; ‘ . . 625,000 O 
Il. FIRE FUND— 
RESERVE ‘ r ; ‘ ‘ ° £1,250,000 0 
PREMIUM RESERVE ' ; : 382,836 18 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT . " 53,621 5 
I. LIFE FUND— £1,686,458 3 


ACCUMULATED Funp (Life Branch) . . " £3,552,936 3 
Do. do. (Annuity do.) . ; ’ 558,444 3 


£4,111,380 7 


REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1885 
From the Life Department 


Net Lire Premiums, INTEREST, &C. . ; ’ 
ANNUITY PREMIUMS (including £70,641:2:9 by 
single payment) and INTEREST ; : 

















£520,735 9 


100,518 6 0 
£621,253 15 2 





From the Fire Department 
NET FIRE PREMIUMS, INTEREST, &C. . ‘ ‘ 1,238,353 9 8 


£1,859,607 4 10 








The Accumulated Funds of the Life Department are free from liability in respect 
of the Fire Department, and in like manner the Accumulated Funds of the Fire 
Department are free from liability in respect of the Life Department. 














NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Claims paid on proof of death and title, and not at end of threg’ 
months after proof of death as formerly. 

Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 

Minimum Surrender Values fixed, and held at credit of Insured 
for five years. 

Paid-up Policy of liberal amount granted in place of lapsed jy 
policy, if desired within six months. if 





Error in proposal papers not to involve forfeiture of policy | a 


unless accompanied by fraud. 
Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


(Extract from Speech of His Royal Highness at a recent Annual Meeting.) 





| 
! “THe NaTIoNAL Lirs-BoaT InstiTuTION having been founded in 1824 has now reached its 60th 
anniversary, and I think you all will agree with me that there is no Institution throughout our 
country which is of greater importance or which more demands our sympathy and assistance. From 
our geographical position as a sea-girt isle, and from the vast colonies which we have acquired, 


| the mass of ships that travel to and fro and reach our islands is almost too vast even to know 





| what their numbers are; but they naturally encounter tempests, the result of which is ship- 
wreck and loss of life, especially to that valuable and important community—the fishermen 
| upon our coasts. The risks that they run from the beginning to the end of the year must 

be well known to all. It is specially to save their lives, and not only theirs, but those of all 
who travel on the sea, that this great national Institution has been founded. It is strange to 
find that though a groat many improvements have taken place in navigation and in the different 
scientific inventions which have been made, there is no doubt that an increase of shipwrecks 
annually takes place. It must have been of interest to all who visited the Fisheries Exhibition 
of last year to see there the models of boats and the contrivances for fishing, as well as the 
various apparatus for saving life. It must be patent to everybody that a society such as the 
Roya Nationa Lirs-poat Institution is an absolute necessity. Look at what it has done, 
Since its existence close on 31,000 lives have been saved. Already this year, though we are 





only in the middle of March, more than 300 lives have been saved, and last year nearly 1000. 
YZ : I may also mention that we have 274 life-boats. It is well known to everybody through 
\ the medium of the press that great gallantry is displayed by the coxswains and crews of these 


boats; it is so well known indeed that I need not attempt to engross attention on that subject. 
But one thing must be borne in mind; though we all admit that this is a national and important 
Institution, at the same time it is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. Therefore 


S I must most urgently ask that this fact may be well pondered over, and I must impress on 
all the great necessity of keeping the Institution up and maintaining it with adequate funds. A 
5 large annual income is of course necessary, and I may mention that to keep a life-boat station 


in good condition entails expenses amounting to about £70 per annum. The Princess OF WALEs, 
who has lately become a patroness of this Institution, shares with me, I need hardly say, in all the 

views I entertain upon this important subject; our hearts on all occasions are with those brave 
) and gallant men who go out in the life-boats to rescue their countrymen and others in all 
weathers and at all times of the day or night. As I have said before, this Institution is a 
thoroughly national and useful one, and if ably conducted and managed in the way it has 
been heretofore I feel convinced it will ever continue to flourish.” 














Annual Subscriptions and Donations are thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, 
London; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life. 
boat Branches.—November, 1886. 



















LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1885. 


Ada, ketch, of Harwich—rendered 
some assistance. 

Agile, schooner, of Goole ..........+ 

Agnes Louisa, steamer, of Hartle- 
pool—rendered assistance. 

Akyab, schooner, of Genoa—as- 
sisted to save vessel and......... 

Asie, smack, of Portsmouth — 
saved vessel and...............seses 

Beaver, H.M.S., remained by ves- 
Bel and landed ..............s000000 

Bedale, s.8., of Scarborough—as- 
sisted to save vessel and......... 

Bretton Hall, s.8.—rendered as- 
sistance. 

Brothers, fishing coble, of Culler- 
coats—rendered assistance. 

Charlotte Ann, schooner, of Port- 
IID cctncngeccccescnscccesecsnccsvece 

Corsair, schooner, of Arkluw 

Dewi Lass, schooner, of Aber- 
GOTET  ccccecccccccccsccccccccsceccccecs 

Dolphin, steamer, of London ...... 

Duddon, 8.s., of Whitehaven— 
rendered assistance. 

Edinburgh, 3.s.; of Newcastle— 
remained by vessel. 

Elizabeth Ann, smack, of Cardigan 

Excelsior, fishing boat—rendered 
assistance. 

Familiens Haab, schooner ......... 

Filey fishing boats—rendered as- 
sistance. 

Fjeldgutten, brig, of Kragero— 
rendered assistance, 

Frederick Carel, schooner, of 


SID, niccanstabotectscassibes 1 


Garland, barque of Aland—as- 


sisted to save vessel and ......... 14 


Glynn, brigantine, of Plymouth 
Himalaya, a of Tvede- 








Jona, fishing smack, of Teign- 
mouth—rendered assistance. 

Isabella, schooner, of Beaumaris 
—remained by vessel. 

James, schooner, of Inverness— 
remained by vessel. 

James, schooner, of Wick ........ 

John Lee, schooner, of Blakeney 
—rendered assistance. 


5 
9 


4 


John Perry, schooner, of Beau- 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patroness—Her Host Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Vice-{Batroness—HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


iceDate HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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Jutland, s.8., of Newcastle—re- 
mained by vessel. 

Lady’s Page, dandy, of Scar- 
borough—saved vessel and ...... 5 

Lord Mostyn, schooner, of Am- 
lwch—remained by vessel. 

Magnet, schooner, of Hull......... 6 

Maid of Kent, smack, of Rye— 
Saved Vessel aNd  ...........seseeee 3 

Mantura, schooner, of Dumfries 4 

Margaret, schooner, of St. Ives... 3 

Maria, barque, of Christiania— 
assisted to save vessel. 

Mary, fishing boat, of Arbroath 
—saved boat and .........cceceeeee 2 

Minnie, ketch, of Bideford 

Mira, boat, of Llandudno—ss aved 
IE -ncintnints sunedeosedsecercsees 4 

Montrose fishing boats—rendered 
assistance. 

Nathalie, schooner, of Cardigan— 
rendered assistance. 

Newbiggin fishing boats — ren- 
dered assistance. 

Penzance fishing boats—rendered 
assistance. 

Petrellen, barque, of Porsgrund 18 

Pilgrim, fishing boat—rendered 
assistance. 

Pride of the Ocean, fishing boat, 
of St. Andrew’s—assisted to 
BAVE VESBEl ANA .......00cceeererncee A 

Primrose, ‘smack, of Grimsby— 
remained by vessel. 

Professo, brig, of Tvedestrand— 
rendered assistance. | 

Queen Victoria, barque, of Dub- 
lin—remained by vessel. 

Rambler, schooner, of Newry ... 4 

Rhuddlan Castle, barque,of Liver- 
pool— assisted to save vessel 








TIDE, ccanccconcconcecess «- 16 
Richard, schooner, of Nefyn ...... a 
Rimac, barque, of Liverpool— 

assisted to save vessel and...... 17 
Robert and Henry, fishing coble, 

‘i, 

R. W. Parry, brig, of Barth ...... 8 


Santa Rosa, 8.8., of Gijon—as- 
sisted to save vessel. 

Seabird, dandy, of Yarmouth— 
saved vessel aNd  ...........ceceeee 

Sequel, 8.8., of Scarborough— 
saved vessel ANd ..........cc0eeee 































































Sir John Astley, smack, of Yar- 


mouth—saved vessel and......... 2 
Sir Richard, schooner, of Port- 
TERS ccovcsecsescccccesescoccececcoese 4 





Slaney, 8.8., of Liverpool . 

Snowdrop, dandy, of Ramsgate, 
assisted to save vessel and...... 

Spanker, barque, of Glasgow...... 7 

Speedwell, s.8., of Yarmouth— 
rendered assistance. 

St. Fergus, schooner, of Wick ... 6 

Superb, schooner, of Timmernab- 
ben—rendered assistance. 

Tam o’ Shanter, schooner, of Goole 
—remained by vessel. 

Telesilla, 8.8., of London—ren- 
dered assistance and brought 
ID ccccancadacisintacdeonconsconece 

Thorsbjerg, Norwegian barque... 10 

Triton, brig, of Sv elvig—assisted 
to save vessel aNd ........0seeeeee 

Tuskar Lighthouse, workmen 
brought ashore ...... 

Tyro, dandy, of London — re- 
mained by vessel. 

Venetian, steamer, of Liverpool 
—remained by vessel.: 

Vine, fishing boat, of Montrose— 
remained by vessel. 

Volant, fishing smack, of Dover 

Wear, sloop, of Scarborough...... 

W ‘ellington, barque, of Windsor, 
N.S.—assisted to save vessel 
and ... 

Windermere, barqu 
COBEID ccccccceccrccescoccocecoooccsoese 

W. L. J., schooner, of Swansea— 
assisted to save vessel and...... 10 








na 





Total lives saved by Life-boats in 
1885, in addition to 20 vessels 371 


During the same period the 
Institution granted rewards 
for saving lives by fishing 
and other boatS.ese.sceccess 184 


Total of Lives saved “) 
TBBS cccocccccseeee senate vee) 555 





During the year 1885 the Rorat Nationat Lire-soaT Institution expended £44,068 in connection with 
its 293 Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in addition to having contributed 
to the saving of 555 persons from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts, for which services it granted 2 Silver ~‘edals 
and Clasps, 1 erty oo '7 Votes of Thanks, and pecuniary Rewards, including grants to injured Life-boa' men, 


to the amount of £3,64 


It should be eeidiine: ae that the Life-boat crews, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels for | 
property salvage services, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 
The average expense of a Life-boat Station is £1,000, which includes £650 for the Life-boat and her equip 


ment, including Life-belts for the crew, and Transporting-carriage for the Lite-boat, and £350 for the Boat-house 
(average cost). The approximate annual expense of maintaining a Life-boat Station is £'70. 


[P.7.0. 















BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 








4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


AT THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on May 18th, 
1886, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esa., the 
Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School Union) 
presiding, the MANAGING DirREcTOR read the 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 


“1, The THIRTY-FIRST YEAR of the Company has been its most prosperous 
year. 

2. The New Business consists of 1,972 policies assuring £402,862. 7s. 2d., 
the Annual Premium Income thereon being £11,324. 10s. 9d. 

3. The Business in Force at the end of the year consists of 27,768 Policies 
assuring £5,215,556. Os. 9d. the Annual Premium Income thereon being 
£155,539. 1s, 7d. 

4. The Payments under Policies of the year have been £74,172. 3s. 4d. 
under 410 Policies, making the total amount paid for Policy Claims and Bonuses 
from the commencement of the Company, £946,340. 14s. 9d. under 56,625 Policies. 
There has also been during the year paid for Policies surrendered, £5,639. 10s, 2d. 

5. After payment of Claims and Bonuses, Surrenders and Working Expenses, the 
sum of £72,452. 19s. 10d. has been added to the Accumulated Fund, 
which now amounts to €1,083,415. Os. 6d. 

6. The Officers retiring by rotation are Messrs. John Middleton Hare and William 
George Lemon, Directors ; and the Reverend Lewis Borrett White, D.D., Auditor. 
They are eligible for re-election. 

7. The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist the 
Board in extending the business and beneficial operations of the Company, and if 
they will again help the Board by each introducing at least one new Policyholder 
during the Thirty-second year, they will maintain the Company’s character for growth, 
progress and beneficence. 

The MANAGING DIRECTOR, WiLiiAmM SvuTron Gover, Esq., then 
addressed the meeting as follows :— 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I am reminded that I have had the privilege now 
for the thirty-first time to-day in this Company of making a statement of affairs without 
interruption. God has blessed me with health to do that. 

DIFFERENCES. 


il me . + 
Iftyou were to ask me what the difference is between the BRITISH EQUITABLE 


. AssURANCE CoMPANY and many other companies transacting Life Assurance business 


I should say that there were several differences. 
The Company assures English lives only. There is no reason why an English 
Company should not assure lives all over the world. The only question is, 
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whether it is more profitable to have a large business of a cosmopolitan character, of 
a smaller business of an English character; and we have thought that if our business 
were conducted as in those other countries there would be less dependence upon 
medical reports than would be the case were the medical examiners in England; that 
there would be more opportunity of passing inferior lives into the Office ; that in cases 
of claims, fraud would be more frequent and less possible to detect and defeat ; and 
that investments in foreign securities are less safe than in English securities. 

I think we differ from many other companies because our policies are small in 
amount. They are taken from the classes of temperate habits, of thrifty disposition, 
frugal, and mostly connected with religious and benevolent institutions, having, indeed, 
the constitutions and the habits most favourable to longevity. With a vast number 
of such lives assured the fluctuations of mortality are reduced to a minimum, and the 
fact that the mortality is so greatly below that provided for it in the Company's 
tables, largely more than compensates for the natural increase of expense attending on 
the issue of small policies. It will be seen that the lay-by of the Company this year 
is even greater than usual. 

Another difference, to my mind, is that a larger number of families are benefited 
by Life Assurance policies in this Company. We have paid, as you have 
heard, more than One Million under our policies from the commencement of the 
Company. The Claims during the past year under death and matured policies have 
exceeded four hundred in number, a number beyond what is usual with offices of the 
same age and standing; and, although the sums paid under individual policies are 
smaller, yet the number of families saved from poverty at the time of bereavement is 
very considerable, and thus Life Assurance is being more extensively applied to the 
masses of the community. 

There are two other differences, the one in the constitution of the Company, and 
the other in the mode in which it is administered. The constitution of the Company 
gives the full advantage of Mutual Assurance without the possibility of personal 
liability. The principle of equity is carried out in its rates of premium, in the 
values given for surrender of policies, and in its loans on policies. 

The administration is by a body of men who are largely concerned in the manage- 
ment of some of the most important benevolent institutions of the day, and are 
well known throughout the country as men of business, distinguished for prudence, 
honour, and charity. 

Perhaps there is a further difference, although it may be excepted to by some. I 
do think, at all events, that no other company can show in the body of its policy- 
holders a more zealous devotedness in extending the business of the Company, and 
in promoting in every way its interests, than that which animates ours. 


OUR MOST PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


I may be asked why I think our last year, notwithstanding the depression and dis- 


tress of that year, has been the most prosperous year of the Company ? 

Well? Firstly, we have laid by even more than last year, very little more than last 
year, but that was far larger than the lay-by of any former year in the history of the 
Company. 

We have had alarger Revenue than in any former year of the Company, and our 
Premium Revenue has shown a larger excess over the former year’s Premium Revenue 
than we generally experience. The Surrenders have been less in amount, so that the 


tained. 





existing business of the Company has been better m 





These points of improvement show out with greater plainness in consequence 
of the dark background of the year’s bad trade. 


We may also here note that the business being better maintained, implies that 
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those who have been in the practice of provident habits and have laid by something 
for a rainy day are not driven to the straits of poverty by even a long continued 
period of bad trade, and I think it shows the great value of our system of giving a 
policy-holder whose policy has been three years in force a third of the premiums 
paid thereon as a loan, and renewing such loan on payment of interest when necessity 
arises. 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS BY AN INTENDING ASSURER. 


I have sometimes thought: What are the questions an intending assurer would like 
to put to the Managing Director of a Life Office respecting the Company to enable him 
to make up his mind whether he would assure in it. 

Firstly. He would inquire, Is the Company safe? Here we should tell him that the 
liabilities of the Company were valued by the English Life Table founded on the 
mortality of the entire population of England, including all lives, insurable or 
uninsurable. 

In the next place the Company is laying by an almost unprecedented portion of its 
revenue year by year—has during the last two years laid by about £144,806, and had 
accumulated up to the end of the year £1,083,415, and that its money is invested not 
only so as to be safe, but so that as time goes on (and time is a much smaller matter 
in the life of a Company than of an individual) large additional profits may be 
expected from the falling in of the reversions on the estates of the Company now 
producing ground rents only. 

He would next ask, Is the Company profitable? For thirty years—the period of 
an entire generation—it has divided amongst the assured in the mutual department 
& profit nearly equal to 1} per cent. Reversionary Bonus and this will be found to 
compare favourably with many of the best offices, and as the assured takes the 
whole of the profits in that department he can nowhere take more, 

Ile would next ask, Is it convenient? Hecan see a Medical Officer in his own 
town or in his own house if he preferit. Beyond this he would have nothing to do 
but to fill up a proposal, and when he receives notice that the Company has accepted 
his life, pay in the premium. He will not have to go before a Board of Directors 
to satisfy them, a body of laymen, by his personal appearance, that he is a 
healthy life: he has simply to do what I have said. If he prefer a separate use 
policy, it may be taken out in the name of his wife, and the money paid to her at his 
death, He may pay his premiums yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in a single 
sum, or in five or ten annual payments, and if at any time he wants to borrow money 
on his policy, he can have it at once without trouble or expense. 

He may further ask, Is your body of lives assured a body of young lives or a body 
of old lives, a body of healthy lives, or a body of lives below par? The answer 
must be that they are a body of young lives well selected, having a low mortality 
and a prospect of a great longevity. 

Last time I had the pleasure of meeting you it was on our 3oth anniversary, 
when you had a capital Report of our proceedings—when we had done a very large 
business, experienced a very low mortality, laid by the largest amount that had ever 
been laid by in any one of the thirty years of the Company’s existence, and our 
Accumulated Fund had passed a million. Ourrevenue also had reached £188,679, 
and after dividing our bonus we had carried forward to the next division a very large 
amount, 


NEW BUSINESS. 


You know, all of you, that we have had a year of unpatalleled distress throughout 
the country, such as has not been known for an extended period, and some of you 
may have thought that we should probably do much worse than in our 30th year. 
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The reverse is the case. I do not consider, taking the Company all round, that we 
have ever had a more prosperous year, although our New Business is slightly less 
than last year. We have issued 1,972 Policies, assuring £402,862, the New 
Annual Premium Income being £11,324. 

I consider that this mass of new selected business, taken on lives younger than 
the average age of entry, will prove a very valuable addition to the business of the 
Company. 

BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

There were 27,768 Policies, assuring £5,215,556 on the books of the Company 
at the close of the year, the Annual Premium Income thereon being £155,539. 
This business consists of assurances of English lives. 

CLAIMS AND BONUSES. 
The low rate of mortality which has characterised the entire history of the 


Company is again very marked. The Claims and Bonuses of the year have been as 
follows :— 


£ 
Matured Claims and Bonuses. . ‘ , - 17,443 
Death Claims and Bonuses : . , ‘ . 86,729 
Making a Total of . . 74,172 








These amounts were paid under 410 policies, and more than one bereaved 
family has been succoured on the average every day in the year. 


CLAIMS PAID AND PROVISIONS FOR THEM. 
Our largest class of business is the assurances of the Whole Life Mutual Policies 
under Table A, and it comprises nearly three-quarters (72°83 per cent.) of the 
whole existing assurances of the Company. 


£ 
The sum provided by the Tables for the current deaths of the year was 65,952 
The Claims experienced, including bonuses, amounted to only . . 47,221 


Being less than the provision made by the Company’s Tables by . 18,731 
That is to say, '71°60 per cent. of the provision for claims was sufficient to pay not 
only the claims which actually accrued but the bonuses added to them. 
PRACTICAL BENEFITS. 
There has been paid under the head of Policies, Claims and Bonuses, 


since the commencement of the Company . ‘ ‘ 946,341 
To which, if we add the amount pai id for Surrenders of Policies 71,442 
We have the sum paid for Death Claims, Matured Clair ms, Bonuses 

and Surrenders—payments under the terminated policies of the ——-——— 

Company . ‘ . ° ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ : (4017, 783 





SURRENDERS. £ 

The Surrenders show a decrease. In the 30th year they were 7,909 

In the 31st i - ‘ . ‘ , - j : 5,640 

or 2,269 less. 
LOANS ON POLICIES, 

On the other hand, the Loans on Policies which in the 3uth 

year were . : : aed : : ° one 7,726 
Are in 3ist year . . . , . ° ° i 2 9,466 

or 1,740 more. 
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Showing that an increasing number of our Policy-holders prefer, in a time of 
exigency, to take loans on their policies, so keeping them in force and paying 
the loans off when opportunity offers, instead of surrendering the Policies to the 
Company. 

It may be added that liberal values have been given for the Policies which have 
been surrendered. 


LAID BY. 


At the end of the year it is always a subject of some importance to know whether 
the Company has laid by as much as it ought to have done out of the premiums 
received. Our Policies do not average so large an amount as those of some other 
offices. I believe they are better in quality. They have a much lower mortality, 
and are attended, notwithstanding somewhat larger working expenses, by a larger 
than average profit. The amount laid by at the end of our 3Ist year is satisfactory 
in the extreme. It is slightly larger than the 30th year, and that was the largest 
lay-by the Company had ever had. 


£ 
The Company has laid by in its 31st year . ; . ° e 72,4538 
As against (in the 3oth year) . ° ° : ‘ . ° . 72,353 





There has thus been laid by in the last two-years . ° - . 144,806 





ACCUMULATED FUND. 


The Accumulated Fund which at the commencement of the year was £1,010,962 
had thus been increased by the lay-by of the 31st year to £1,088,415., 


HOW INVESTED. 


It is of great importance that this large fund should be invested in safe and profit- 
able securities. There is some difficulty which has to be overcome involving much 
labour to accomplish. The Investments made in the year were :— 


L 
Ground Rents - . ‘ > ‘ ; i 5 28,093 


Mortgages . ° ° ° ° ; . 88,440 
Loans on Policies . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 9,466 
Or, a total of F - : : ‘ é 75,999 





The average rate of Interest secured on these Investments was £4. 16s. 9d. 
Of £1,101,107, the total Assets of the Company, £1,077,158 consist of : 


L 





Ground Rents . - : : ; : : 695,643 
Mortgages . : : ? , ; ; , 211,995 
House Property : ; ; . ; 3,564 
Government Securities : : ; ‘ : 78,606 
Cash , ‘i - : : ‘ : ; ; 39,802 
Loans on Company’s Policies. ‘ ; J 47,548 

These Amounts making up : ; ‘ 1,077,153 





To this we must add £22,290 Agents’ Balances, the greater part of which 
has since been collected. 

We have provided a Depreciation Fund of £4,646, and I consider the total 
assets in the balance-sheet as good as Cash, and taking the improved value of the 
Ground Rents into consideration, worth a much larger sum than that at whicli 
they are set down in our books, 
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Roughly you have two-thirds of the Accumulated Fund itvested in Freehold 
Ground Rents, one-fifth in Mortgages, seven and one-seventh per cent. in 
Government Securities, four and one-third per cent. in loans on Company's 
Policies, two per cent. Agents’ Balances. 

The Government Securities and Cash, making a total of £118,408, are 
alone more than equal to a year and a-half’s death claims, and the Accumulated 
Fund is equal to fifteen years’ death claims without taking into consideration 
any future premiums. We have seven.and one-eighth years’ premiums in hand 
on the Policies in force. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to seventy-nine per cent. of the net premiums 
received on all policies in force. 

The lay-by of the year has been at the rate of £1,393 per week, or nearly £200 
per day. 

The lay-by of the year was equal to 47°65 per cent. of the premiums, nearly half 
the total premiums received in the year. 


The premiums received in the 31st year were ‘ 152,036 
Those received in 30th year ° . ‘ ° 148,129 
The increase over last year’s premium receipts 3,907 





This is a larger ratio of increase than has generally been experienced. 





The amount reccived in 31st year for interest, &c., £ 
was . ‘ , , : : ° : . 43,107 
Against, in goth year . ° ‘ ° ‘ : 40,550 
Showing an increase of , ° , ‘ 2,557 

£ 
The Revenue of the 31st year . ° ° ° 195,143 
Against that of the 3oth year ; ° ° ‘ 188,679 
Being an increase of . ‘ : , ‘ 6,464 





REVENUE OF THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 

A ratio of increase likely to be repeated in the 32nd year, in which case the revenue 
for the current year will exceed £200,000. 

During the past year the policy-holders have shown a lively interest in the wellare 
of the Company, and at the request of bodies of policy-holders in various places, 
inexpensive social meetings have been held for the purpose of explaining the 
principles, position and prospects of the Company: these have been followed by a 
very gratifying increase of the Company’s business through the co-operation of the 
policy-holders in those districts. 

The policy-holder recognizes that the BritisH EQUITABLE is the Jolicy-holder’s 
Company, and that it is his interest, his duty, and his pleasure to make it the most 
prosperous Company of the day. An active policy-holder, like a good recruiting 
sergeant, brings numbers of new recruits into the BRITISH EQUITABLE ranks; and 
it is to the great body of policy-holders, now numbering nearly 30,000, that the 
Company must look for its future progress of business. The intelligent policy-holder 
knows how easy and pleasant it is to induce his relations and friends, his acquaint- 
ances and connections to join the Office, and he further has the satisfaction of 
reflecting that in this great and good work he is conferring untold benefits on the 
future history of the families thus providentially provided for. 

The records of a Life Assurance Company are a vast obituary, and every year we 
have to mourn the loss of good friends and well-wishers. Besides our old friend, Mr. 
Dale, whose resignation after he had completed jo years’ work for the Company, has 
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been followed by his death, we have also lost by death two eminent men who took 
the warmest interest in the Company’s welfare—The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool, and the Rev. E. T. Prust, of Northampton, who was one of the largest 
shareholders of the Company from its formation till his death. 


The CHAIRMAN stated that he had joined the Company in the year 1861, its 
sixth year of age, and from its sixteenth year of age had moved the adoption of the 
annual report. He said :—The position of the Comp ny at the end of the sixth year 
was considered very satisfactory; we had laid by £6,917; this year our lay-by is 
more than ten times that amount. In the sixteenth year we congratulated ourselves 
upon laying by £35,783 ; now we have laid by more than double that amount this 
year. Our Accumulated Fund exceeds a million, and at the present moment, as the 
Managing Director has said—and you may depend upon his calculations—it is 
£1,100,000, or thirty-four times greater than at the end of the sixth year, or four and 
a half times more than at the end of the sixteenth year. From whatever point of 
view we look we feel perfectly satisfied after the report, and especially after the 
luminous and complete—and I venture to think the best—address which t 
Managing Director has presented to us. There are four grounds of confidence: the 
first is that we have had a good year. A fair amount of new business has been d 
and 1,972 policies issued is satisfactory, considering the competition and 
difficulties of the times through which we have passed. Then it is an 
omen of good that the surrenders are less than 3% per cent. of the premium 
income, or nearly two per cent. less than in the preceding year. This is a y 
strong point of advantage, and shows not only the confidence of the policy-holdex 
in the Company, but that they are better able to keep up their payments. A 
thing is that the death claims have been less than the provision made in the tables 
of the Company. In Table A only sixty per cent. of the annual average have 
died during the year. I hope other policy-holders will follow the exan 
of the forty per cent. who did not die, and go on paying premiums for two or three 
extra years. It helps to make our year a good on lat we have, as it were, saved 
this payment during the past year. But the great resulting from all the other 
things put together is the fact that the lay- by j is larg isfactory—£72,453 i 
the year. We have attained a very hi gh position. Our annual income is 1 j 
4200,000, no small income when wisely inve und put out at such a profit 
that it may bring future benefits to the policy-holders, as ours will. 
can safely and confidently look forward, for our past is to a c 
extent an index of a pe arse and successful f We have a great many th 
with which to be well satisfied. We never had so g¢ d a case for our agent 
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place before the public, and our case is alwz getting better and be 

still, Then we have a- large connection of 27,000 Lae icy-holders. Only si 
companies have a larger number. We have a splendid set of active and 
persevering agents who mean to succeed even better than they have succeeded. 
We have a well-trained and industrious staff of offic rs, a Board composed of men 
who can be trusted, and have been trusted in the past, to a their best, and, as the 
very apex of the pyramid, we have a first-rate experienced and enterprising Mana ging 








Director, who for forty years has gone on and pros} ered, who has done vet 

much to make the Company what it is, and whose past success guarantees his 
future, and I am very glad to tell you that his son, the Assistant-Actuary, 
Mr. Frederic Field Gover, has rendered his father most valuable assistance. 
I am glad to believe he has somewhat lightened the labours of our 
Managing Director during past years, and will | do so still more in the future. 
Besides all these arithmetical and personal considerations I have a faith in the 
growing importance and the growing admission by ‘tl public of the value of Life 
Assurance. We are only at the beginring of Life Assurance business of this nature at 

















the present time. The lessons we are being taught on the subject of thrift, the 
ideas propagated respecting increased provident habits, the improvement likely to 





take place in the earnings and dwellings of the people, : cor especially the gratifyin 
progress being made in the Temperance cause us evidenced by the Revenue R 
last presented to the House of Commons—these things taken together will h: 
wonderful effect in stimulating husbands and fathers to make provision for thei: 
families, for old age for themselves, and for death by assuring in one or other of 
the many respectable companies. If these antici is are realised there remains a 
glorious future for Life Assurance, and in the ling triumphs the BRITISH 
EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY will undoubtedly take a large and important 
part. In sure and certain hope of this good time coming I propose the adoption of 
the Report and Balance-sheet. 
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Mr. WILLIAM SMITH in supporting the motion referred to the investments 
of the Company which were safe and profitable, and he thought it was a matter of 
praise to the staff, considering what an enormous amount of work it involved, that the 
collection of interest was so well done that there had been no loss. 

Mr. FREDERIC FIELD GOVER, Assistant Actuary: The 31st annual report of 
the company shows the very satisfactory state of the Company. The great 
safeguard of a Life Assurance Company lies principally in not having an excessive 
mortality, I think we may fairly claim that our mortality is not only not 
excessive but low. One of the most noticeable things in the present 
century is the improvement, I may say, the great improvement in the duration 
of human life. The better understanding of disease, combined with greater 
attention to sanitary details, gives people a much better chance of attaining old 
age than they would have had a century back. Of course, this improvement 
in mortality is beneficial to Life Assurance companies ; at the same time, owing to 
greater probability of the assurers living the charge necessary for assuring life is much 
lower than it was in former times. If we look back into the 18th century we find that 
the charge for assuring £100 at the age of 30, in 1771 was £3 18s. 7d., and in 
1779 £3 8s. 11d. Well, gentlemen, at the present time we can assure £100 at the 
age of 30, with participation in profits for £2 9s., and without participation in the 
profits for £2 5s. 4d. These amounts are within the reach of most men, and the 
average size of our policies shows that Life Assurance is daily becoming more 
appreciated by the masses. Another great advantage that the assurance business 
possesses at the present time lies in the perfect mortality tables now in use. At the 
beginning of this century the mortality tables used were mainly the Northampton 
and Carlisle, drawn from the mortality of out-of-the-way towns, which could not be 
taken as a fair representation of the mortality of the country. The Life Table that 
we use, the English No. 2, has the peculiar advantage of being based on the mortality 
of the entire population as shewn by census reports. With a thoroughly good 
mortality table and very carefully selected lives, I believe the Company will continue 
to be as successful in the future as it has been in the past. 

The report and balance-sheet were adopted. 

Mr. JAMES CLARKE (Editor and Proprietor of the Christian World), in seconding 
Mr. Hare’s re-election, said: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is appropriate that I 
should second this motion. For one thing, it is always well when the old and 
the young come together, especially in a company that is growing. Now, I am the 
youngest member of the Board, although I am sorry to say I am not so young in 
years as I wish I was. Mr. Hare is, I fancy, the oldest member of the Board, and 
that is one reason, I think, why I might be allowed to second it. The other is, that 
I have the privilege on the Board of sitting next to Mr. Hare, and, therefore, I feel 
that he is my special colleague. I have known him personally and somewhat 
intimately for, I think, fully forty years, and therefore I can speak well of him. 
You know the poet says : 

The sunset of life brings m stical lore. 

And com events cast their shadows before. 
and as Mr. Hare seems to me to get wiser every year, that is another reason why I 
think we ought to re-elect him to the Board. It would be a great misfortune if 
Mr. Hare leit the Board, because he pays all possible attention to the business, and 
is always there, so that you may have thorough confidence that in re-electing him 
you will have a tried, well-known man to look after your interests. For myself, I 
may say I have only been a little over one year an actual director, but for a good 
many years—ten or a dozen—I had the annual pleasure of going over the accounts 
as auditor, and therefore I know a great deal about the Company. But for that 
I certainly should not have accepted the invitation to come to the Board. I have 
a great desire to know the rights of things before I commit myself very much to 
them, and I assure you that during this past twelvemonth I have felt a perfect and 
increasing confidence in the Company, so mach so that I should certainly be 
prepared, on every occasion and anywhere, to speak in the highest terms of it. 

The retiring Officers, Messrs. John Middleton Hare and William George Lemon 
(Barrister-at-Law), Directors, and Messrs. Alfred Henry Baynes (Secretary Baptist 
Missionary Society), and the Rev. Lewis Borrett White, D.D. (Rector of St. Mary, 
Aldermary), were re-elected. The thanks of the meeting were accorded to the 
Managing Director, the Board of Directors, to the staff and agents; and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


N.B.—No payment made to any Agent or other person will be me ayment made to or for 
the Company, unless the party making such pryment tain a Receiy d by the Manager or 
Sub- Manager for the same. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir WM. McARTHUR, K.C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq., J.P. 
Lt.-Cor. A. M. ARTHUR. JoHN NaPlIER, Esq. 
If. J. ATKINSON, Esq, J.P. W. K. PARKER, Esq., F.R.S. 
Hl. H. Fowcer. Esq., M.P. | T. W. Pocock, Esq., J.P. 
R. R. GLover, Esq., J.P. REv. J. A. SPURGEON. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. JOHN VANNER, Esq. 
: S. D. Wappy, Esq, Q.C, 
AUDITORS. 
W. P. GRIFFITH, Esq. ARTHUR J. HILL, Esq. (Messrs. THEODORE JONES & Co.) 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


C. B. RapciiFFF, Esq., M D.. 24, Cavendish Square, W. 
S. O. HABERSHON, Esq, M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
W. Moxon, Esq.,, M.D, 6, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
THE City BANK. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. INGLE. COOPER & HOLMEs, City Bank Chambers, E.C. 
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PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Funds in hand ‘eas oe ..» £2,315,429 
Bonuses declared ... ins .» 1,079,695 
Annual Income at vd ‘eal 366,201 
Total Claims by Death paid ... £2,557,385 
Ne Amount Insured ... .. £8,928,792 
































|HE attention of intending Assurers is invited 
to the following important advantages which 





are offered by this Society. 


£100,000 Share Capital of which only £5000 has been called up. 
£2,315,429 invested in high-class Securities. 
Stringent principles of valuation for Bonus distributions, viz.:— 
1. The Institute of Actuaries’ H™ Mortality Table. 
2. The Rate of Interest assumed, 3% per cent. 
3. The whole of the ‘‘ Loading,” z.¢.; the difference between the premiums payabie, 
and the net premiums by the H™ Table, has been reserved as a pro- 
vision for fature expenses and profits. 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the assured. 

£1,079,695 have been allotted to the assured at the various divisions hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all previous 
Bonuses. 

Profits may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, as a present cash 
payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 

At the last division of profits in 1883, a surplus of £278,039 was declared, producing 
reversionary additions to policies amounting to upwards of £425,000. 
Some examples of this Bonus are appended on the other side. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Moderate rates of Premium. Special facilities for payment—annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Half credit for five years, or half Premium for five years without debt 
on Policy. 

Wide limits of free Residence and Travel. 

Facilities for reviving lapsed Policies, or for the issue of Paid-up Policies in lieu 
of those subject to annual Premiums. 

Liberal surrender values, or loans, within the surrender value. 

Investment or Endowment Policies, payable at a given age, or at previous death. 
(Tables 4 & 4a.) 

Indisputable Policies, with whole world licence. 

Immediate payment of Claims on proof of death and title. 
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Star File Assurance Society. 





25 and 30 years. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE RECENT BONUS :— 
Allotted to Policies for £1000 each, effected at the respective ages of 20, 30, 


go and 50, and having been respectively in force for 5, 10, 15, 20, 




















| =¢ FORCE. 
| 3 | ete = 
| <5 | 5 | 10 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 
esdifs al£s dif s. dl£s. dlf s dle s al 
Reversionary Bonus..| 18 13 4|68 10 0/71 10 0/75 10 °}79 © 0/83 10 ss 10 o| 
| | | 
Cash Bonus | }18 xr 8)21 16 8/25 11 8/30 0 0/35 15 10] 41 10 10 
. - | | | 
Reduction of re os | ©19 2] t 4 32| £ 10 " 116 8] 2 8 4] 3 0 10} 
} | 
| | | 
Reversionary Bonus ..| 24 7 6|68 Io 0/72 © 0)77 0 0/81 o 0/86 10 o|go o o 
| | 
Cash Bonus 123 5 10/27 7 6|3217 6/38 17 6|46 10 © 5316 8] 
Reduction of prea z 6 8] 113 4] 2 4 21 237 6] 3 16 8] 5 2 6 
— _ | ae 
Reversionary Bonus..|32 9 2/68 Io 0/72 10 0/77 10 0/8210 0/88 10 o]92 10 © 
; | 
Cash Bonus we isl 29 6 8/3418 4/41 14 2/49 5 10/58 8 4/66 o} 
Reduction of — | 119 2] 241 3 9 2/414 2 611 5 9 2 6 
| ae 
Reversionary Bonus..|45 5 0/68 10 0/74 0 0/79 © 0/85 © 0j9210 0/96 o of} 
| 
Cash Bonus ery | 36 18 4/44 7 6|52 1 8\61 6 8/72 0 °|79 4 
a 
Reduction of Premium)... | 3 010] 4 4 2} 517 6/ 8 8 4gli2 6 817 4 
| 








| ASSURANCE OF SECOND CLASS LIVES. 


‘T 


HE Directors have recently introduced a new method of insuring 


lives which from family history or past health are not equal to 


those of healthy persons generally. 


Instead of charging an 


advanced Premium to meet the extra risk, the new plan, if so desired 
by the Assured before he pays the first Premium, is to charge the 


t | tabular rate and make the Policy liable to a debt equal to the difference 





would have been charged. 


occurring sooner. 


of years of expectancy of such life. 


between the ordinary and advanced Premium, multiplied by the number 
This debt to be reduced every 
year by the amount of the excess Premium over the ordinary rate which 


By this plan the Assured only pays the ordinary rate if he lives 
out his expectancy, and the Office is protected in the event of death 
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ie Bitar Jaife Assurance Saciety. 





Annual Premiums for Assuring the following sums at Death, WITH PROFITS. 
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Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 for whole Term of Life, or for one or 
sevcn years, WITHOUT PROFITS. 





Age next | w = Ww a a 
birthday. | WHOLE LIFE. ONE YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurafice of £100 on attaining the following ages, 
or at Death, if before: — 


WITH PROFITS. WITHOUT PROFITS. 
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Copies of the New Prospectus, the last Annual Report of the Directors, Forms of Proposal, and 
all information will be furnished by any of the Society’s Agents, or on application to the Head Office. 


32, MoorGATE STREET, W. W. BAYNES, 
Lonvon, E.C. Secretary. 














